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Tow arp A TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
IDEA OF YOUTH 





— about the place of youth in society are changing profoundly, and we should 
like to analyze this situation. 

Modern world society needs desperately to harness certain powers of youth that 
abound on every campus and in every school yard. In the management of the 
world’s affairs, youth’s contributions are too often ignored. Youth has the power 
to be at home in strange new worlds of theory and techniques; youth has the 
power to see the tragic weaknesses in the handiwork of the last generation, un- 
obscured by the bright reflection of an author’s ego; above all, youth has the power 
to hope for success despite all the wreckage lying about and all the warnings of 
those whom defeat has unnerved. Modern man needs these youthful qualities to 
cope with a rate of social change which already strains his adaptive ability and 
which continues to accelerate. 

As longevity increases the number of people in the retired-age group up to and 
beyond the number of young people in the population group under twenty or 
twenty-five, youth has less and less chance to influence social policy. The lag in 
provision for the welfare of the younger generation shows up in a number of ways. 
For example, in the State of Washington, where nine-tenths of the high-school age 
youth attend school, about thirty cents of every tax dollar goes into social security, 
while nineteen cents goes to the schools and five cents to higher education. 

After the last war, much energy was spent in setting youth in opposition to the 
age group in power. Lawrence of Arabia represented a typical attitude of the time 
when he wrote in the famous suppressed introduction to the Seven Pillars, 

“We lived many lives in those whirling campaigns, never sparing ourselves 
any good or evil; yet when the new world dawned, the old men came out again 
and took from us our victory, and remade it in the likeness of the former world 
they knew. Youth could win but had not learned to keep, and was pitiably weak 
against age. We stammered that we had worked for a new heaven and a new 
earth, and they thanked us and made their peace.” 

These resounding words do not ring entirely false, taken purely as description 
of something that happened. But taken as a guide to action, this partial description 
has led to very little tangible achievement and equally little vision of any new 
strategy for strengthening the impact of youth on society. 

The “lost generation,” after World War I, introduced nothing new by its in- 
sistence on the opposition of interest between youth and elders. Youth movements 
had been harping on the same tune since 1840, as Hans Kohn amply shows in his 
article on youth for the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences. Even without such 
traditions, we, heirs to the twentieth century, find it all too easy to picture youth 
as caught in a Darwinian death struggle, just as we magnify the points of conflict 
between nations or economic classes. 

After World War II, can we look for anything more novel and promising than 
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the old drama of youth demanding power and middle age fighting off the threat? 

One advantage we have is the changed implication of physical science, whose 
laws no longer appear as absolute truths but rather as statistical approximations 
valid only within limits. The efforts of reductive materialism to bring history and 
moral values into the scope of physical laws now seem as absurd as the attempt to 
describe astronomy and the atom in terms of Newtonian mechanics. Our expanding 
knowledge has led to a concept of diverse “‘levels” of generalization within and 
beyond the physical sciences, each level useful in some way, but not absolutely. 
The analogy of natural science to ethics, moveover, as far as it goes, suggests that 
interdependence is just as basic a reality as competition. The new surrounding 
world that has thus emerged from science in our century points to the idea of 
cooperation as a great unused resource to try out in our dissatisfaction with the 
present state of human affairs. 

Practical experience, meanwhile, has been leading in the same direction. Yet 
the theories and practice together, one must admit, have made too little headway 
in changing the complexion of group attitudes, either in local minority relations, 
or on the international scale, or, least of all, perhaps, in the interplay of youth with 
the rest of society. 

Another cultural change of immense promise seems meanwhile to be coming 
about, however, so quietly that we fail to notice it, just as the tide escapes our eye 
as we watch the whitecaps that dot the surface for a moment. This change is nothing 
less than a long-range evolution in the values that make up our ideal of human 
personality. 

Through all Western civilization, so far, a sharp distinction has been made 
between the ideal youth and the ideal for middle age. The Greek athlete, the 
mediaeval troubador and knight errant, the Romantic lover—all these types are for 
young men to cultivate. A middle-aged Romantic hero would be a ludicrous con- 
tradiction. Older men have had the choice between the ideal of the purely contem- 
plative sage and the life of action and power. Plato wrote wistfully of the Utopia 
that might come about “when kings are philosophers, or philosophers are kings.” 
As for a youthful sage, no one has ventured to picture the combination. 

In our time, these separate types are yielding at last to a new ideal: a prolonged 
prime of life. Industrial technology has contributed the leisure for contemplation 
as well as action; people read more than they used to. It has also created potential 
employment for youth and age at the same time. Democracy (meaning this time a 
sharing of the whole citizenry in social control) has added to the ideal an element 
of civic judgment. A young sage, in the older terminology, has gained no plausi- 
bility; yet we do think of young men—and women—of twenty-one as voters who 
conscientiously inform themselves and, with the background of a long schooling, 
try rationally to advance the long-range interests of themselves and their children. 
Increasing longevity has stimulated personal and social plans of adult education 
to prolong the prime of one’s individual and civic life. 

The application of this new ideal to woman as well as man involves an even 
more striking evolution of ideas. But our present purpose goes no further than to 
invite the reader to analyze the change, with a view to accelerating it if he finds it 
desirable. 
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This apparently powerful, long-range trend converges with the sdée-force of 
cooperation to recommend one great practical directive: that we try deliberately 
to fuse the qualities of youth and maturity, both in the individual personality and 
in our social organization. The latter fusion is much easier; it requires skill in 
human relations to bring youth and elders into more fruitful cooperation. To 
embrace the two sets of good qualities in one person, at any age, strikes against 
biological limits, though the limits we know may be partly psychological and not 
inevitable. At any rate, it seems evident that if we should start out to maximize the 
working together of the age groups, we would thereby take a logical step as well 
toward broadening the horizon and character of each individual participant. 

Any teacher has a choice opportunity to favor this interchange between groups, 
but especially the teacher in the United States. Anglo-Saxon education has led the 
way toward social equality and personal comradeship between students and masters. 
Today education in the United States, despite all its faults of a diluted curriculum 
and its floundering after new and deeper common denominators of experience and 
values, is making further advances toward this objective, advances which the ob- 
server does not always discern. 

Our patterns of student-faculty cooperation have developed mostly in extra- 
curricular activities—the social events, athletic training, dramatics, discussion 
groups. These often maligned “‘side-shows’”’ of education are an example of coop- 
eration between the age-levels. If teachers of the academic disciplines have not been 
attaining such a standard, they should introduce into their courses of instruction 
and advisory systems the same cordial relations, the spirit of working with inward 
conviction. The maturing effect on the students and the rejuvenating effect on the 
teachers are remarkable. 

In cultural education, there is particularly great room for improvement if we 
accept these goals. How can we make this process more of a cooperative adventure? 
Two spearheads of advance give especial promise. The one is to begin, as we already 
do at our best, by drawing upon the student’s rich experience of values in his 
everyday life and then to go on much further than at present with group exercises 
in exploring and formulating knowledge about values, so as to convert the jumble 
of experience into a personal guide for mature thought and action. The second 
spearhead is more difficult, but not impossible, as the Synthesis Seminar at the 
University of Washington has found; it is to formulate the dominant ideas of our 
contemporary culture, ideas about the nature of rational method, the nature of man 
and his situation, and human values, in a form acceptable to responsible representa- 
tives of the divergent fields of knowledge. A brief synthesis of the vital ideas of 
our time would enable a youth and his school adviser to visualize a goal of cultural 
education beyond the present course units; it would give educational meaning to 
guidance conferences and all the “side-shows’’ as parts fitting into a coherent plan 
of self-development. The teachers as well as the pupils would face a stimulating 
challenge, and their joint effort to meet it would benefit them both. 

If this approach can catalyze a working together on education within one culture, 
what might it not do for intercultural education! Suppose groups of specialists in 
many countries were to prepare careful descriptions of their own regional cultures 

(Continued on page 189) 





Osserv ations ON THE YOUTH 
OF LATIN AMERICA 


HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 


H°’ could one better report observations on the youth of Latin America than 

to invite Latin-American students working at his side to speak for themselves? 
Some declined the invitation, quite understandably, for the pressure of studies in a 
foreign country sometimes rules out a side-order of this magnitude. But the four 
students who gave generously responded with contributions which suffice to present 
the thought-provoking exposition hoped for. In the course of time, no doubt 
other students as well as educators from abroad will write for these pages with 
the same admirable frankness. What an advance it is to break through the old 
distrust of outsiders and talk over educational problems between nations, and 
between youth and older people, with the same informality and freedom of inquiry 
that we have enjoyed in the privacy of our own little groups. 

Let us pause here only long enough to sketch out one idea. All four of these 
young South Americans have underlined, independently of one another, the 
crucial importance of education for their respective countries. This is no chance 
coincidence, for one can readily see in each essay why the agenda ahead of each 
people depend on education. To go deeper, education means, in every case, not 
only training for new vocations but the more difficult general education. 

How vastly more difficult this is became apparent to me as I worked with the 
Peruvian and Bolivian programs in which the Institute of Inter-American Affairs is 
making our United States experience available to our neighbors, and from which 
we bring home much more of value than our nationalistic complacency would let 
us expect. This neighborly interchange flows easily enough in the fields of technical 
education, literacy campaigns, or even the introduction of the new oral-analytic 
approach to the teaching of English. But when we come to general education, 
our neighbor experts hardly know what to ask for; they lack the enthusiastic public 
support they have for more visible projects; we must admit that here we have less 
to offer; and what we do have we find ourselves unable to present in any clear, 
coherent and convincing form. We can see our neighbor peoples heading for the 
abyss of overspecialization, more accurately, underculturation, out of which we are 
toiling to rescue ourselves; yet for all our efforts of integration, we still have no 
constructive exhibit to put beside the horrible example of the Babbitt type. This 
is why effective general education, both cultural and intercultural, demands, in my 
opinion, that labor of synthesizing vital ideas which has been suggested in the 
editorial. 

In the essay that follows, José Montafio raises the question of nationalism in 
contemporary education. Here we have a problem more serious than one can see 
from within any one culture. We who read only what is written in English, or 
what gets translated into it for some reason, may never know how arrogant we seem 
when we advertize as the American way a collection of virtues, mostly borrowed 
and all very incompletely realized, which other peoples have thought of all along 
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as their ideals. Again, we hardly realize how little we try to include in our schools 
information about the cultures of other peoples until we go abroad and see the 
tables turned. It was when a Peruvian teacher asked me to write a program of 
studies on the culture of the United States, to occupy two days of a high-school 
course on world civilization, that it occurred to me to inquire how much time we 
of the north devote to the ancient and post-European development of culture in 
Peru. 

The few representatives of the youth in each country who study abroad prove 
the compatibility of aspiration and interests that might unite the younger generation 
the world over, if only the distortions of nationalistic education might be replaced 
by an awareness of the real common grounds and the real differences, which are 
sources of potential enrichment more than of inevitable discord. Let us do all we 
can to increase the exchange of students, of teachers, and of travelers and visitors 
in all walks of life. But let us also provide the great majority who stay at home 
with a truthful and comprehensible picture of their own culture, set in its proper 
perspective as one of the many noble minority cultures that make up modern world 
society. 


PERUVIAN YOUTH 


BEATRICE HARRISON AND FRANCISCO CARRILLO 


In considering the youth of Peru, a distinction must be made between two 
classes, those who have all the benefits of science and culture and those who have 
not even the benefits of a high school education. In this last category the Indian 
youth can be placed, and in reality their contribution to the progress and wel- 
fare of a nation is negligible. The first group is the only one which has political, 
literary, and economic importance. 

At the present time, Peru is going through a period of cultural development. Dur- 
ing the Spanish colonization, Peru led in the production of noteworthy literature. 
Unfortunately, she did not maintain this status in the period which followed. When 
the main preoccupation of the people was the new Republic, there was a period of 
artistic stagnation. There was no new literature to speak of. The educational system 
was at a standstill and did not develop to meet the requirements of a growing 
people. Few magazines or foreign periodicals were imported, and no public libraries 
were erected. These facts not only illustrate the conditions existing in Peru at the 
turn of the century, but also serve as a contrast to the present state of development. 
Youth has awakened to the problems at hand. There are now many writers and 
printing presses, a fact which indicates a rise in the demand for literature. Hun- 
dreds of schools have been started under a revised and modified educational 
system. Laws have been changed to meet the demands of a progressive nation. 

Peruvian youth is also socially and politically conscious. It is here that the 
original division becomes apparent. Of Peru’s seven million inhabitants, only about 
three million have any education, leaving four million illiterates. What then is 
the position of the Indian? To some, the Indians or natives of the Andes merely 
exist as a dead weight to be added to the census and to be counted among the seven 
million. They produce very little and consume still less. To others, the Indians 
represent a source of vital energy which would greatly affect the progress of the 
nation if properly managed. 
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In either case, we have to admit that today they are no great asset. The privi- 
leged youth of today feel it a duty to aid their less fortunate fellows in a positive 
manner and place before them all the benefits which they themselves have. 

The Indian population is spread over a vast expanse of territory, and often 
village groups do not exceed ten or twenty persons. It can be seen that it is no 
small problem to have schools in all these tiny groups. Within the last few years 
it has been possible to supply one teacher and grade school facilities to most 
groups having thirty school-aged children. 

The present literary trend is truthful, strong, and even crude at times as it 
attempts to lay before the reading public the problems of this less fortunate por- 
tion of the population. 

Every young Peruvian is also vitally interested in the welfare of his country 
and therefore his third main interest is political. He may not join actively in 
politics, but his conversations are never free of it. His aspiration is to combat 
social injustices and promote equal opportunities for all. 


YOUTH IN COLOMBIA 


CARLOS DE GREIFF 


Conditions in my country, as all over the world, have changed very rapidly 
during the last few years. The change accelerated in Colombia with the rise of 
the liberals to power in 1930. Nevertheless, conditions brought about by the 
war have caused to appear many different and vital social, economic, and political 
manifestations that in many instances hinder, and in others disproportionately 
hasten, the constructive program of the government. Though I cannot claim I 
know the causes of these circumstances, I will try to present some of my own thoughts 
on the subject, hoping that they may give an idea of the many problems that confront 
youth in Colombia. If they do not, I hope they will show at least how most of the 
Colombian students now in the United States feel toward the problems of 
Colombia. 

The primary and most important problem to be solved in my country is the uni- 
versal problem of education. When the people reach a more uniform standard of 
education, they will be in a position to raise their material standard of living and 
to recognize and overcome the obstacles that life constantly presents. 

An educated people realizes the need for a balanced economy and, in order to 
achieve it, will strive for the development of its own resources and for the better- 
ment of its intercourse with the rest of the nations of the world. My country, al- 
though independent in the historical sense of the word, is independent neither 
socially, politically, nor economically. By this, I mean that there are many aspects 
in each one of these particular fields that have been overlooked, or at least neg- 
lected. The last of these factors, economic independence, is vital for any country 
if it wants to build progress upon solid bases. When international dependence 
is served or controlled, then Colombia can expect to care advantageously for its 
social and political interests. 

So, in a few words, the trend of my efforts is for a better educated, eco- 
nomically independent, socially and politically conscious Colombia. I hope that with 
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honest effort my country will be able to lead with the pen and the spade, though 
not with the brute force of military strength. 


BOLIVIAN YOUTH 


JOS& D. MONTANO 


To be asked to write an article on this subject is a real honor, but at the 
same time it involves a very delicate situation, because it is so easy to fall into 
generalizations that in no way help the better understanding of the behavior of the 
youth of Bolivia. It is done, however, with the best hope that the opinions to fol- 
low are to be taken as personal points of view and not as the voice of an entire gen- 
eration. 

The students in Bolivia are very much the same as the ones in this country in 
many ways, but only aspects in which they are different will here be presented. 
The educational system in Bolivia is based upon French and Belgian methods. The 
reason for this is that in 1906 a French and a Belgian mission was invited to create 
the first teachers’ college of the country. That college is still functioning today, 
and about eighty per cent of the high school and grade school instructors have 
received their professional training there. 

The high school program of study extends through six years, in which time 
fourteen different subjects are required every year. Great emphasis is given to 
the teaching of literature, history, geography, and philosophy. Last year an im- 
portant subject called the Political History of Bolivia was introduced. In reality 
it is a continuation of the course in civics, taught in the second year. The small 
number of pupils in this class permits discussion of and conversation about the 
current and past political affairs of the country. 

This interest in politics, naturally, is carried on into the universities, so that 
the continuous training and growing up in an environment of intense eagerness for 
knowledge of the country’s political progress makes the Bolivian people not more 
patriotic than the people in the United States, but more nationalistic. Whether this is 
an advantage or a handicap will be left to the judgment of the reader. 

The attitude of the college students, then, is different from that of students in 
the United States. For example, the procedures for the elections of the officers of 
the Associated Students of the University of Washington, differed widely from 
those of the University of La Paz. The whole Washington campaign and election 
rallies were more or less in a carnival spirit, and most of the activities were or- 
ganized by sororities and fraternities. Elections for the same purpose at La Paz 
have such importance that people outside the university are deeply interested. Even 
the high school pupils take an active part in these events. 

This does not mean that the university is a political party, even if all the 
political parties of the country have members and sympathizers among the students 
as well as among the faculty members. Yet if the worst comes to the worst, all 
of them will throw away the ideas of partisan politics and will take their stand 
next to the people, to the Indians, to all those that are struggling for a betterment 
of the life of the country. This happened, indeed, on July 21, 1945, when the 
students led the people to overthrow a tyrannical régime that was oppressing the 
country. 





Jour IN CHINA 


WINIFRED H. YANG 


Sapo you like to know something about youth in China? 

Of the four hundred fifty million Chinese people, about ten per cent, or 
approximately forty million are between the ages of twelve and twenty-two. Here 
is the question at issue: What do these forty million think and how do they act? 
Are they very different from the American youth? 

The Chinese children are less fortunate than American children. About eighty 
per cent of the Chinese population is still illiterate. It 
is a shame and a sin that children of today should be 
deprived of the opportunity to learn to read and write. 
It probably sounds unbelievable that in the age group 
from twelve to twenty-two only 800,000 are students, 
but that is a fact. 

This fact supported by statistics reveals a very sad 
picture. The majority (over eighty-five per cent) of the 
Chinese people are poverty-stricken farmers who for 
years have been struggling on the subsistence line. Chil- 
dren of these rural families begin to be a substantial helping hand at the age of 
ten or twelve. Chinese families are usually large, very large, and every member has 
to be productive to support the whole unit. The basic reason that only an extraordi- 
narily small fraction of Chinese children receive education is not the lack of 
public education (though this is also one of the factors), but the dependence of the 
family on young children’s labor needed to balance the family budget. The same 
is true of the working class. Most of the parents of the working class send their 
sons to handicraftsmen’s workshops as apprentices in order that the children can 
contribute to the maintenance of the family and learn a skill. However strong the 
lad’s desire to study and to learn may be, he will have to give up the education 
that he wants for the welfare of the other members of the family. In the majority 
of cases, therefore, the Chinese children feel the pressure of earning a living while 
their bodies and minds are still weak and delicate. 

The students in high schools and colleges in China are the privileged few. Merely 
describing and discussing the thoughts and aspirations of this group will be far 
from adequate to understand the total Chinese situation. Nevertheless, Chinese 
students, since long ago, have always taken the lead in forming the public senti- 
ment, in molding the national spirit, and in representing the nation’s vitality. They 
are energetic, serious-minded, and studious. They are constantly aware of their 
“privileged” position because they see the mass of youth of their own age shut out 
of schools. The students in public schools are educated at the expense of the large 
farming class. The main source of public revenue in China, land tax, is borne by 
the farmers. 

What, then, have these Chinese students done? 

During the war, the Chinese students, as one body, have had one purpose and 
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one aim, victory of war. It has often been asked why the Chinese students did not 
actually fight in the war. As a matter of fact, there were quite a large number of 
college students who went to war in China, although the number may be relatively 
small when compared with the United States. It is the consideration for post-war 
reconstruction and development that keeps a nucleus of students in college where 
they feel that they can be more useful than fighting on the front. The spirit of the 
young Chinese was demonstrated when thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
students migrated into the interior from the coastal cities during the war and car- 
ried on their study, as well as various kinds of propaganda work, under most 
difficult conditions. There were no transportation facilities available, so the stu- 
dents walked thousands of miles in their bare feet. Under heavy bombardments, 
without equipment, the students organized temporary hospitals and first-aid service 
for the wounded, gratuitous evening schools for the working class and the appren- 
tices, cooperative organizations for the betterment of the farms, and service as in- 
terpreters for the American pilots as well as for the training of the Chinese air 
force. To them goes much of the credit for enlightening the masses about the aims 
of the war, arousing national feeling, and maintaining confidence in the belief of 
victory. 

However, the over-optimism at the end of the war has brought them disillusion- 
ment and disappointment. Today, when war is over, there is no longer a central 
ideal nor one single goal. The young people are feeling lost and find themselves 
wandering nowhere. Most of the professors and students in China are neither 
nationalists nor communists, but they are themselves liberalists, interested not in 
political parties but in the interests of the nation. They are willing to serve for the 
good of the country. They oppose civil war because only peace may bring hope to 
the future of China. Politics plays a role in the educational institutions and so oc- 
casionally antagonistic groups are formed within colleges. Few students, however, 
are engaged in party propaganda; the majority think of the nation only. 

Chinese education is facing a most difficult time. The schools find it difficult to 
balance the budget even though professors and teachers are amazingly underpaid 
in a period of inflation. The lack of security and the restlessness of both teachers 
and students are the real threat to the reconstruction of China. In short, the wishes 
and hopes of the Chinese students are the same as those of the mass of Chinese 
youth and Chinese people of all ages. 

The greatest immediate need of the long-suffering people of China is peace 
and a chance to work and live. We need to recover from eight years of invasion 
and destruction. We need peacefully to develop and recover in all respects: eco- 
nomically, educationally, and politically. It is tragic that absence of peace delays 
the consolidation of the position among the nations which China won by her epic 
fight against Japan. Yet we, the youth of China, still have hope and confidence. 
We will be able to advance if youth in other nations will give us help, firm belief, 
and friendliness. 
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Youth is the season of hope, enterprise, and energy to a nation as well as to an 
individual. W. R. WILiiaMs 





Jounc AMERICA IN CAIRO 


MARGARET WILLIS 


is AN important sense, the very web of history is the long story of the meeting 

and blending of cultures. The process, which has been going on since the be- 
ginning of man’s long climb to civilization, has been accelerated in modern times, 
especially since the Age of Discovery and Colonization. Whether the contemporary 
change is only further acceleration or is a change in quality, it is too early to say. 
In any case, the United States, since the war, is in a new relationship to the rest 
of the world, a position which Americans, as well as others, are trying to assess. 
An American teacher, working with American children in a foreign setting, gets 
a close-up view of the contact of cultures. 

The pre-war world had grown used to the annual flood of American tourists. 
The war-time world was inundated by American 
G.I.’s. Since the war, transplanted American fami- 
lies are living abroad in unprecedented numbers. 
The War Department two years ago was advertis- 
ing for teachers for the American children of the 
armies of occupation in Germany and Japan. The 
American oil companies in Saudi Arabia have built 
an aif-conditioned town at Dakhran, including an 
air-conditioned school, for the families of their per- 
sonnel. In most areas, the Americans are not con- 
centrated so heavily as in those mentioned, but al- 
most everywhere the increase in numbers is signifi- 
cant. 

Egypt offers an interesting field for observation 
of the nature of this migration and for speculation 
as to its long-run effect. No other country would 
present a precisely similar pattern, yet, perhaps, no 
other country would present one which was more suggestive of all because almost 
all elements are present. 

It must be pointed out in the beginning that American residents are only a very 
small part of the pattern of cultural contacts. Very important are the large num- 
bers of Egyptian students doing graduate work in American universities and return- 
ing to responsible positions in Egypt. On another level, the heritage from the 
G.I.’s is obvious in the use of chewing gum, the existence of a pop-corn stand in 
downtown Cairo, and in the ubiquitous Coca-Cola stands which are almost as 
common in Cairo as in Atlanta. In the amusement district, American movies almost 
monopolize the theaters. American products, groceries, cosmetics, automobiles, elec- 
trical appliances, nylon hose, and ready-made dresses share the field with French, 
Italian, and British goods. All these contacts, however, serve to sharpen the atten- 
tion with which Egyptians observe flesh and blood Americans. 

Egypt has had an American community for a long time, but never one so large 
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or so complex. A glance at the numbers of American children of school age will 
give an idea of the growth. In the days before the war, missionaries had estab- 
lished in Alexandria a boarding school, the Schutz School, into which most of the 
American children above eight years old from all Egypt and the Sudan were 
gathered. At its peak, it enrolled forty-one children at the elementary and secondary 
levels, but it closed during the war when all the women and children were evac- 
uated. 

During the year 1944-45, a committee of Americans in Cairo began planning for 
a school to be opened in that city in the fall of 1945, by which time a large number 
of the families would have returned. Without a boarding department, it would be 
dependent on the local families, and there was little data to indicate how many 
children there would be. The school opened in the fall of 1945 with about twenty- 
five American children and grew, in the course of the year, to more than forty. 
During the second year, the numbers increased from fifty-five to more than seventy 
and by the end of 1947 had reached almost ninety. In addition, there are perhaps 
twenty or thirty other American children of school age in Cairo attending French 
or English schools, while an equal number of other nationalities attend the Ameri- 
can school. 

Why are these American families in Cairo? How long will they stay? What kind 
of representatives are they of our country? 

The three largest groups are the attaches of the United States government (Em- 
bassy, Consulate, armed forces, and others), the oil companies, and the air lines, 
but the range of other errands which bring Americans to live in the Middle East 
is fascinating. Americans are here to train the Egyptian Olympic teams, to work 
with the local Coca-Cola company, to take newsreel pictures or write the news 
dispatches, to help the Egyptian Ministry of Health, to judge in the Mixed Courts, 
to represent American business firms, and to export and import everything. The 
United States Navy has a team of doctors studying tropical diseases. The Civil 
Aeronautics Authority has a man here because American air lines operate through- 
out the Middle East. The oil companies are drilling wells and distributing petro- 
leum products. There are teachers in American schools for Egyptians, some main- 
tained by the mission and some independent of it, schools which are an important 
American cultural influence. The American Girls’ College (mission) and the 
American University, independent and co-educational, draw students from wide 
areas. In all these occupations there are many unmarried men, and in the schools 
and the Embassy some unmarried women, but increasingly the American colony 
consists of family groups. 

The American children in Cairo, then, come from busy, economically secure, upper- 
middle-class, two-parent homes. The parents are usually here from choice, though 
an occasional wife is merely enduring her husband’s choice. The parents’ educa- 
tional level is high, books and periodicals are a part of every home, and every 
home is actively concerned about at least some aspects of international affairs. The 
children are unusually healthy, probably because the parents of a sickly child would 
not risk bringing him to Egypt. From the socio-economic and health points of 
view, then, the children are an unusually homogeneous group. As might be ex- 
pected, they are also, generally speaking, well-adjusted and secure in their home 
relations. 
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From an academic point of view, however, they are even more heterogeneous 
than the children in American school groups. They come from schools in every 
part of the United States, or from American schools in South America or the 
Philippines, or from a long period of home tutoring by the Calvert Method, or a 
long period of travel with no school, or an unsuccessful experiment in teaching 
them French by putting them into a French convent school, or from foreign schools 
where they have had a good education ‘of the memoriter kind, or sometimes just 
a good education. 

Perhaps there should be a digression here to point out that this diversity, which 
exists to a significant extent in every American school, seems to be the major un- 
changing and unchangeable factor here. The school, therefore, makes extensive 
use of diagnostic tests, very consciously accepts each child where he is in his edu- 
cation, and does its best to go on with him from there in his own maturity group. 

Another characteristic of the situation in Cairo is the constant shift of school 
population, a greater shift than any in any American school with which the writer 
is familiar. A cable arrives from New York or Washington and a family learns 
that in two weeks or a month the members are to move to Algiers or Oregon. Be- 
fore they leave, a car drives up to the school and a new family, just arrived by air 
from South America, comes in to enter the children in school even before they 
find a house in which to live. Government and air lines personnel seem particu- 
larly subject to sudden transfers, but transfers may come for any group. Perhaps 
a third of the Americans are permanent residents, another third are here for a 
definite period of one, two, or three years, and the rest may stay a long time or be 
transferred at any moment. 

What are these American children learning by living for a few months or years 
abroad? Is an American school cutting them off from contacts with the people of 
the country and thus limiting their education instead of fostering it? Is it in the 
same way limiting the possibility that young Egyptians will get to know and 
understand young Americans? 

There is an educational pattern in Egypt which is too complex to explain ade- 
quately here. The system has been greatly influenced by the French, who have 
played a part here ever since the time of Napoleon. The French religious orders 
have operated schools in large numbers, especially since the schools of France itself 
were taken away from the church by the law of 1904. The Copts have their own 
schools, the Greeks theirs, the Armenians theirs, but these schools are attended 
largely by children of particular religious or language groups. The Egyptian gov- 
ernment maintains two systems of schools, one which charges fees and leads on to 
higher education and the university, and one which is free but stops at the elemen- 
tary level. The government schools are attended by the large majority of Arabic 
speaking students, Christian as well as Moslem, although the American Girls’ 
College is the most important institution in the general higher education of women. 

The French as well as the British schools have a great deal of prestige and have 
been attended by all nationalities and religions. In French and Egyptian schools, 
progress from one level to another, graduation, and the possibility of entrance 
into government employment are determined entirely on success in passing uniform 
examinations set by the central authority. Preparation for examinations is the cen- 
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tral idea of the school, and any other considerations are necessarily secondary. The 
British schools, too, emphasize examinations far more than we consider desirable 
in America. Much of the content which is prescribed by the examination require- 
ments seems irrelevant to Americans, and the kind of questions asked put a pre- 
mium on memoriter learning. In addition, there are other factors which cause ad- 
justment difficulties for American children, queer and sometimes ugly uniforms, 
unfamiliar rituals, a multiplicity of rules and penalties. Thoughtless questions 
and critical remarks about the United States by teachers or other pupils sometimes 
cause a child to become infuriated and his helplessness creates emotional difficul- 
ties and often lasting antagonisms. 

Yet, so great is the adaptability of children that some are able to go to French 
and British schools, do well there, and learn to accept and understand the other 
nationalities and, in turn, to be accepted and understood. For many, however, the 
burden of the unfamiliar is too great, and they are unhappy and reject every- 
thing strange as undesirable and inferior. 

From observation and experience in Cairo, at least one generalization has 
emerged for the writer. If we wish children to be able to understand and appre- 
ciate a culture, instead of rejecting it because of its unfamiliarity, we must help 
them to find security in their personal lives and in their own culture. Personal 
insecurity may cause intolerance in the international field as readily as it creates 
domestic prejudice. A good school for American children in a foreign setting 
should be one which, first of all, develops the children’s competence, confidence, 
and self-reliance and helps them to understand themselves, their countrymen, and 
their culture. The school should make up, in its curriculum and organization, for 
the deficiencies of the environment from an American point of view, especially 
as these deficiencies relate to the child’s growth and development. It should use, 
to the fullest, the unique resources of the environment for promoting develop- 
ment, especially in promoting understanding. Lastly, it should foster among the 
people of the country an understanding of the best in American culture through 
welcoming their children in the school and through developing local contacts 
at many points. 

The principal deficiency of the Egyptian, and probably of most foreign environ- 
ments, is only an exaggeration of the great weakness of American city life for 
children, the separation of the child from things to do with his hands, from chores, 
from participation in the production of the things he uses. Work with the hands 
has been traditionally looked down upon in Egypt; a man loses face if he carries 
heavy bundles into the house from his car or tinkers with the motor himself. Serv- 
ants are numerous and cheap and spring quickly into action when one attempts 
to beat an egg or move a chair. 

A rich activity program is the best way for the school to compensate for this, and 
these children are as eager to do things and make things as children are every- 
where. In innumerable, subtle ways, the environment works against the program. 
A small project can be carried through without difficulty; for example, the seventh 
and eighth grade boys—American, Belgian, French, and Egyptian—enthusiasti- 
cally filled and arranged sand bags to surround a sand pile for the younger 
children. It was heavy, physical labor, and they loved it. But older boys on a more 
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complicated job, quickly found a way to get a skilled workman to carry out their 
plans while they played an executive role. 

Children are largely cut off from the opportunity of earning small sums by doing 
odd jobs, although the girls do some baby-sitting. School projects to raise money 
are seized upon by students with enthusiasm but are not easy to arrange. For the 
children who are here only for a short time, these deficiencies are probably not 
serious. 

The unique resources of the environment are confusing to students and teachers 
alike because of their richness and unfamiliarity. While somewhat excited, the 
children are also quite matter-of-fact about such everyday things as father’s ex- 
perience last week in Tel Aviv, where he found that his hotel lay between groups 
of Arab and Jewish snipers, the invitation last month to a Bedouin wedding, or 
the trip the family made to visit an archaeologist who had just opened up a five- 
thousand-year-old tomb. The children are tremendously curious about the people, 
the plants, the animals, the ancient ruins, the religions, the government, the pat- 
terns of living. The students are constantly seeing and hearing much that they do 
not understand at all, or that they misunderstand, or perhaps that they uaderstand 
very well. The teacher whom they ask about these things may know as little as the 
students do about them. There is danger in the wealth of stimulation. There is a 
temptation, when faced by too many unanswered and apparently unanswerable 
questions, to retreat into a rejection of questions and simply to accept things as 
queer, incomprehensible, and probably undesirable. The school tries to use the en- 
vironment through the experiences of the children, through exhibits, through 
speakers, and, most of all, through trips. Trips which are connected with the 
work of a class are important, but trips whose only purpose is to explore and 
understand a very interesting city are also important. 

In the Cairo-American community, the desire to understand is strong and the 
tendency to condemn anything merely because it is different is weak. Because of 
the overwhelming importance of the government examinations, the school has only 
a sprinkling of Egyptian students. In spite of, or because of, its American curricu- 
lum, a few Egyptians, Hungarians, French, Belgians, Swiss, Syrians, and British are 
enrolled, and everyone agrees that it is a better school because of that fact. These 
students have some adjustment problems when they first enter, but the respect of 
teachers and pupils for individuality and personality minimize the difficulty, and 
soon the students seem very happy in the school. The writer has entertained an oc- 
casional private doubt as to whether the freedom, confidence, and irreverent ques- 
tioning which the students develop so readily will make them happier and better- 
adjusted citizens of their own countries. However, since no part of the world today 
has a static culture, probably all qualities which help an individual to conscious 
and thoughtful adaptation are useful. 

The question of boy-girl relationships is an interesting one in Cairo. In Moslem- 
Egyptian circles, even the most modern, dating is only beginning and then only 
among mature men and girls. There is little co-education in French and Egyptian 
schools at any level and none at the secondary. An American school which is co- 
educational from the first grade through the senior high school is observed by 
people here with interest. 
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In a country where boys and girls do not go out together, there are few places 
for American boys and girls to go in couples. There are many pleasant and whole- 
some things which they do in groups, however. In all the residential areas of Cairo, 
there are sports clubs to which families of all nationalities belong. Here they swim 
together, play tennis or golf, or go to tea dances. Parents are very helpful in going 
with groups on hikes or picnics, but, above all, they entertain at home. Even apart- 
ments in Cairo are spacious, homes usually have gardens, and everyone has serv- 
ants so that the confusion of adolescent parties is not so wearing on parents. The 
boy-girl relationships among’ the young Americans in Cairo seem as wholesome as 
anyone could ask. With what reactions they are observed by Egyptians, there is 
no way of knowing, but the groups are seldom exclusively American, so that 
many of the other young people are participating in them. 

In Cairo, at any rate, it seems to this observer, that the large majority of the 
transplanted American families are getting and giving the kind of international 
understanding which the world needs. How much of it they will be able to carry 
back to their schools at home is uncertain, but while they are here they manage 
to be Americans who are proud of their heritage and loyal to their country with- 
out being arrogant. The friendliness, fair dealing, and easy, democratic behavior 
of Americans is generally appreciated here, even when some of our government’s 
policies are not. ; 

American schools abroad, to achieve their possible influence on Americans and 
on the foreign communities, need to be very good schools. Operating a very good 
schooi abroad is not essentially different from running one at home, except that 
in a foreign country it is harder to do everything which needs to be done. There 
is one exception, the need to stimulate the children. An American school abroad 
which really capitalized on its opportunities for good teaching could be an educa- 
tor’s dream. Probably none has yet reached that level, but now and in the years 
to come such schools should continue to offer a challenge and an opportunity. 
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Youth is the period of building up in habits, and hopes and faiths. Not an 
hour but is trembling with destinies, not a moment once passed, of which the 
appointed work can ever be done again, or the neglected blow struck on the 


cold iron. 
RUSKIN 





ATTENTION MEMBERS 


At a recent meeting in Atlantic City the National Executive Board of Pi Lambda 
Theta approved a gift of $1,000 to the American Book Center for books for teach- 
ers’ colleges in the Philippines. Chapters and individual members are urged to 
contribute to the national Pi Lambda Theta Fund which finances such projects. 
Chapters and individual members may also send books or periodicals to the Ameri- 
can Book Center, Washington, D.C., before May 31, 1948. 





Ti YOUTH OF NEW ZEALAND 


NANCYE H. KERR 


M* GENERAL statements concerning the New Zealand Youth are influenced by 
the children I teach and by my own observations and opinions. 

The children of New Zealand are basically no different from other children in 
so far as they are charming, natural and willing to be moulded to fit into their 
community. Needless to say, their attitude toward their own environment and the 
rest of the world is largely a reflection of their home and family, and that in- 
fluence continues to exert itself until the children are old enough to take an active 
and healthy interest in their country’s politics and in world affairs. 

Since the social Labour Government came into power in 1935 and introduced 
numerous social benefits, the New Zealand child, regardless of race or creed, has 
become a “social security child.” To illustrate, I would like to take the case of a 
normal child whom I will call Ann. 

Even before Ann is born, her mother can, if she so desires, go to a government- 
sponsored pre-natal clinic where she can learn special care and treatment of herself 
and baby. Because of socialized medicine, the mother has only to pay approximately 
one-third of the customary fee for medical attention, and when her child is born 
the same paying system is applicable to hospital expenses. In recent years the gov- 
ernment has introduced a measure which pays parents ten shillings (nearly $2) a 
week for each child up to the age of 16 years. 

Ann, therefore, is set up in her young life with very little expense to her parents 
in comparison with the expense of children in other countries. 

Now that she is born, both Ann and her mother may attend post-natal clinics 
organised on the same principle as the pre-natal clinics. 

When Ann is three years old, she may enter a free kindergarten between the 
hours of nine a.m. and noon on five days a week. Free kindergartens are financed 
partly by voluntary subscriptions and partly by direct government assistance. Gov- 
ernment-subsidized nursery schools are few in number, but the need for them is 
recognised, and therefore the present situation is to be improved. In addition 
to these schools, some towns and cities run day nurseries and creches for the con- 
venience of mothers who are sick or who must go out to work during the day. 

The Nursery Play Centre is another up-and-coming development where mothers 
can, for a small fee, leave their pre-school children (ages of eighteen months to 
four years inclusive) on one or two afternoons a week. 

Starting with the free kindergarten and continuing throughout pre-university 
education, Ann and her schoolmates are given free milk daily, and apples when in 
’ season. Free dentistry is given while the child is at school. 

At the age of five, Ann may enter, and at seven must enter, either a primary 
school under one of the education boards, or a registered private school. The State 
System also caters to special groups of children, in conjunction with the Local 
Health Board. There are special schools for the blind, deaf, backward, and crippled 
children, There are also a number of clinics throughout the Dominion for speech 
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defectives, while specially trained teachers deal with minor speech defects among 
children in certain school areas. 

Pupils, who through natural backwardness are unable to profit fully from ordi- 
nary class-room instruction, are, wherever possible, taught in small “special 
classes.” The special class forms a part of the primary school, thus enabling the 
pupils to participate in many of the ordinary school activities. 

Children who are not in good health are cared for in health camps until their 
health is regained, and during their stay, specialist teachers attend to their normal 
educational requirements. The same system prevails in the case of hospitalized 
children who are well enough to receive scholastic training. 

So far I have not mentioned the case of the New Zealand native child, the 
Maori. Our natives are on equal footing with the Pakeha or White Man, and so 
may also enjoy free education and social security benefits. Little Ann, for ex- 
ample, may travel to and from school daily, and even sit beside a Maori child in 
the classroom and have no feeling of resentment towards him because of racial dif- 
ference. Maori children may attend any school or college in New Zealand, but 
there are also native village schools provided for their primary education. There 
are several large post-primary schools for Maoris only. Any child living in isolated 
areas or prevented in other ways from attending schoo! may enroll in the Education 
Department’s Correspondence School for both primary and post-primary work. 

Parents, if they so desire, may send their children to private schools, the majority 
of which are under the control of religious organizations. Private schools teach ac- 
cording to a state controlled syllabus of work, and are visited by state employed 
school inspectors, and health department nurses and doctors. 

We left little Ann in the infant department of a primary school. Now we will 
trace out the remainder of her school career. Unless she is attending a private 
school where special school clothes are stipulated, she may wear whatever her 
parents choose. Boys, throughout their pre-university schooling, always wear dark 
coloured shorts, open neck shirts, and socks which are meant to be pulled up to 
below the knee. 

An average child will take about seven years to complete the primary or grade 
school syllabus. Modern and consequently varied methods of education are em- 
ployed and Ann is taught different subjects in the most interesting ways. Wherever 
possible, arithmetic is learned by playing “shop,” keeping accounts, or perhaps 
planning the building of a bicycle shed; practice of grammar and composition takes 
the form of morning talks, debates and dramatizing stories, but drill or forum work 
is, of course, still included. 

All schools are continuing to make good progress in teaching music, drama, art, 
literature, and crafts, and the use of visual education is promoted wherever pos- 
sible. 

The New Zealand child is by nature a strong and healthy person with well- 
formed bones, but frequently with poor standard teeth. Since 1939 he has been 
able to enjoy a sound and progressive system of physical education, and where 
schools have no permanent specialist teacher, an “‘area specialist” makes regular 
visits and keeps a check on the teaching professions and methods. The syllabus 
for all grades is a full one, and wherever possible, boys and girls are taught in 
separate groups. 
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When Ann passes her primary school grades, she will attend an intermediate 
school which is not usually co-educational. In some district high schools, the inter- 
mediate department is attached to the post-primary school. 

The New Zealand intermediate school is comparable with the American junior 
high school. 

Ann, as an average child, having passed her primary grades, has mastered the 
mechanics of arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling, and now gets her first 
chance to use these in a wide range of real and purposeful situations. Her social 
and intellectual interests have broadened, and her practical abilities have been de- 
veloped. Ann is to have a wider range in her curriculum, and a chance to specialise 
in her favourite subject. The latter point continues to be a subject of criticism 
from the post-primary department. The argument is that only a small percentage 
of the youth in any country can decide on their special field of study and stick to 
it willingly without having to contend with years of trial and error methods. 

For many, however, this intermediate stage is their last schooling effort, because 
the school-leaving age is set at sixteen years. Those who do not go on to a 
post-primary school have in these two years at intermediate school been intro- 
duced gradually to the world of industry, commerce, and the professions and 
have been helped to orientate themselves in an adult world. They have had a 
grounding in the tool subjects, particularly English usage. They have gained an 
understanding of history, geography, and civics, and an appreciation of literature, 
art, and music. Besides good physical training, they have had training in handi- 
crafts and in citizenship. 

So we see that if Ann reaches the age of sixteen while at intermediate, the 
educational system in which slie has been trained has done its best for her in a 
limited time. 

If Ann’s parents decide that she continue her schooling, they have the choice of 
a technical school or a secondary school. The secondary schools fall into two head- 
ings, the big schools in the cities where there are also technical schools, and the 
smaller schools which have to act as general purpose high schools in the smaller 
towns. Except in the smaller towns, secondary schools are not co-educational, 
and even where they are mixed schools, the boys are segregated from the 
girls. The trend throughout the Dominion is against co-education, and in cases 
where a secondary school becomes too large, it is divided on the basis of the sexes. 
In all post-primary schools a uniform must be worn, and in many cases a hat and 
jacket badge bearing the school crest is the only distinguishing mark of a particu- 
lar school. The styles are definitely from English tradition, and variations from year 
to year are only minor alterations. 

For the majority of girls’ schools the uniform is a white long-sleeved blouse 
with a well-starched pointed collar, the school tie, navy blue, pleated gym tunic 
with a plain sash, long black woolen stockings, and black shoes. The hat is a plain 
navy felt with a brim, and the jacket, tailored and in some cases made of striped 
material of the school colours. For physical education navy blue shorts or rompers. 
white blouse, and tennis shoes and socks are worn. Strangely enough, the girls 
accept this uniform with pride, and very few wail because they cannot break away 
and follow the latest fashion trends. Some schools have different colour combina- 
tions and most schools allow short socks to be worn in the summer months. Gloves 
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are worn outside the school grounds irrespective of the time of year. 

Boys wear black shoes and socks pulled up to below the knee, navy or black 
shorts almost to the knee, and a matching open neck shirt. Their jackets or blazers 
are the same as the girls’ and they wear a small cap usually made of material de- 
noting their school colours. For physical education, they wear the usual white 
shorts, singlet-undershirt and shoes. 

American boys and girls to whom I described these uniforms were either con- 
vulsed with laughter or else utterly disgusted. Actually, the system is a very sensible 
one, and I for one would be loath to see it changed. There is no rivalry regarding 
standards of dress, but rather a sense of pride and competition to keep meticulously 
neat and well-groomed. I must also add that the girls, whether they be twelve or 
eighteen years old, are not permitted to use make-up, coloured nail polish, or 
fancy hair styling. 

The American teen-agers I saw in the schools and those whom I met I admired 
very much mainly for their vivacity, self confidence, and charm, but I honestly 
believe that the New Zealand child, because of standard school uniform and the 
segregation of the sexes, leads a more dignified and disciplined life becoming that 
of a child. 

The boys and girls get ample opportunity to meet socially at school dancing 
classes and socials, and very often at tennis and church clubs. Few New Zealanders 
marry before reaching their twentieth birthday. I would say that the average 
marrying age is about twenty-four. 

If Ann continues her studies to university entrance, she has the choice of either 


a technical or a secondary school. Unfortunately, the average length of stay at a 


technical school is short, many students leaving at the end of their second year, and 
even though the raising of the school leaving age has made some difference, 
parents and children alike seem to assume that these are essentially short-term 
institutions. For boys, courses are offered in trades, commerce, agriculture, engi- 
neering, printing, and art; while, for girls, they are offered in home and domestic 
science, arts and crafts, and commercial work. The technical schools are also 
evening schools. 

The technical schools are obviously those instituted in more modern times, 
whereas the secondary or grammar schools were originally founded to cater to a 
small population selected on the basis of scholastic capacity and the ability to pay 
fees. 

This, however, is certainly not the case now. Secondary schools are controlled 
by selected boards of governors, even though they are primarily state controlled, 
and except in the case of private schools, are state subsidized. Parents have to 
pay a small fee for their children each term to help cover the cost of stationery, 
sports equipment, and material for practical subjects. 

At secondary school, Ann must take the ‘common core” subjects of English, 
social studies, general science, elementary mathematics, music, art and crafts, and 
physical education for three years. Outside this ‘core’ Ann has a wide range of 
optional subjects from which she may choose a course along the lines of her special 
abilities and interests. 

In earlier days some secondary pupils worked towards a goal of the matricula- 
tion examination in their fourth or sometimes their third year. The course was 
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almost solely academic and many students had absolutely no intention of going on 
to attend a university for which the examination was a preparation. 

In 1934, the Department of Education endeavoured to rectify this situation of 
condemning children to studies for which they had little or no aptitude, interest. 
or use, by introducing the School Certificate Examination. Although this ex- 
amination given at the end of a third year course at first failed to appeal to parents 
and employers, it is now well established. Any child who intends to enter a uni- 
versity must spend a fourth year at an approved secondary school, and if his 
standard of work is not high enough to be accredited, he must take the final test. 

Careers teachers are appointed in all secondary schools in the larger centres and 
they work in close contact with the Vocational Guidance Centres. During Ann’s 
school career a record is kept of her aptitude, disposition, personality, and health, 
and when the time comes for her to make her final decision regarding her work 
in an adult world, this record is helpful to the careers teacher in trying to place her 
in a suitable employment. If she wishes to enter a teachers’ training college, her 
minimum qualification is the School Certificate Examination. University entrance 
qualifications have already been mentioned. 

Perhaps Ann is one of many who, at the end of a well rounded secondary edu- 
cation, afe still undecided as to which career they really want to pursue. She may 
not be interested in drifting through a university course as many adolescents do 
with the hope that they will strike their appropriate track somewhere along the 
line. She may not be interested in becoming a school teacher, and so feels, with 
some degree of correctness, that there is a lack of professional employment in New 
Zealand. 

Her next hope, then, is in the Vocational Guidance Centre. No parent or child 
needs to make use of these vocational centres unless he so desires. When the child 
has made his choice of career, the guidance officer then tries to find suitable em- 
ployment and follows up progress until all concerned are satisfied. 

It is indeed unfortunate that such a young nation as New Zealand with a 
population of one and three-fourths million should have to maintain a large work- 
ing body of child welfare officers. Fortunately, there was no wave of juvenile 
delinquents during the War Years due to the excellent work of welfare officers, 
both state and private, and of the many efficient youth services. 

The term “Youth Services” covers all services provided for adolescents and 
young adults outside the limits of the school system. Since we are a democratic 
nation, there are no state youth movements in New Zealand. Some prominent or- 
ganizations which operate are such national bodies as the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.C.A., 
the Boy Scouts, the Girl Guides, the Boys’ and Girls’ Brigades, the St. John Ambu- 
lance Brigade, and the religious youth organizations, all of which do excellent 
work in encouraging youth to use leisure time profitably and pleasurably. The 
more recent development of the Physical Welfare Branch of the Internal Affairs 
Department is another organization which increases its splendid work for youthful 
adults yearly and offers ample opportunity for a carry over from school physical 
education. 

No attempt is made to classify accurately the New Zealand Youth, but in general 
there are two types. One type includes those who believe the Government owes 
them everything. They appear to thrive on the thought that no matter what happens, 
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the State and Social Security must look after them. A forty-hour week is the most 
they want to work, and unless they are to be well paid for overtime, they are not 
interested. 

Fuller cooperation, however, is apparent on the “play fields.” Of course there is 
the usual small percentage who lack a sense of team spirit and fair play, but the 
majority are naturally sports minded, and participate with whole-hearted en- 
thusiasm. A teacher of Physical Education is naturally prone to believe that the 
system of teaching used in this subject is partly responsible for the good play 
attitude which exists among the young New Zealanders, but along with this teach- 
ing goes the undeniable theory that the New Zealander is by nature a good sports- 
man. 

The second type includes those of whom New Zealand is justly proud. They 
have responded to the new treatment given to their education and seem to ap- 
preciate the importance of not letting down their country and themselves. They 
have become career conscious, and work industriously to achieve their goal. Girls, 
in particular, despite the fact that they naturally hope to marry, want to have a 
worthy career first. 

Universities have been filled to capacity during the past eight or nine years, and 
the medical department in particular has been forced to turn away numerous good 
applicants because it simply could not accommodate such large numbers of stu- 
dents. 

New Zealanders are undoubtedly politically minded, and their youth are no less 
critical of government affairs than are their elders. As long as their young people 
keep their criticism constructive and retain their keen sense of humour, the country 
can look forward to a healthy and vigorous future. 

It is not for the author to forecast any definite future of New Zealand Youth. 
The people lack a certain amount of poise and cultural background, but their aims 
are high, their intentions good, and so long as they maintain the honour of having 
the lowest infant mortality rate in the world, they can be assured of many more 
thousands of healthy, energetic, and aspiring, young New Zealanders. 


<i 
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In MEMORIAM 


FANNIE BELDEN SHEPHERD 


Through the death of Fannie Belden Shepherd on September 30, 1947, Wash- 
ington Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta has lost one of its most useful, 
unselfish, and inspiring members. 

Fannie Belden Shepherd’s name has been linked with Pi Lambda Theta since 
its inception. One of the first initiates of Zeta Chapter on the University of 
Washington campus, she was elected secretary of the organization in 1916. Thus 
began her work in an organization through whose medium she was able to help 
in raising the standards of scholarship and to further the cause of education. In 
those formative years of Pi Lambda Theta, Fannie Belden Shepherd’s enthusiasm 
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was unsurpassed, her loyalty was enduring, and her service was devoted and sincere. 
No task was too great for her to undertake; no load, too heavy for her to bear. 

She was a charter member of Washington Alumnz Chapter, holding office or 
working on committees almost continuously from the time of its founding in 1925 
until her death. In 1933 she represented the chapter at the Biennial Council in 
Chicago. Thus during the critical years of founding and establishing Pi Lambda 
Theta in ihe Northwest, Fannie Belden Shepherd's untiring devotion, her wise 
advice, and her cooperative efforts are largely responsible for the success of both 
Zeta and Washington Alumnz Chapters. 

In her work in the elementary schools of Seattle, from which she recently retired 
after teaching almost forty years, Fannie Belden Shepherd was honored and 
respected; she was deeply loved and was widely known as one having the under- 
standing and sympathy of a great teacher. 

In her will Mrs. Shepherd directed an appreciable amount of money, approxi- 
mately $50,000, to establish the William Wallace Wilshire Memorial Scholarship 
Fund in the School of Law at the University of Washington. The fund honors her 
former husband, a Seattle attorney, now deceased. 

Honoring Mrs. Shepherd, wife of Arthur F. Shepherd, National President of 
Painting and Decorating Contractors of America, the Fannie B. Shepherd Memorial 
Fund to Help Spastic Children has been established by the auxiliary of the Seattle 
Chapter of Painting and Decorating Contractors of America. 

Members of Washington Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta expressed their 
appreciation of Fannie Belden Shepherd and their sorrow that she had been taken 
from them in a resolution sent to her bereaved husband, Arthur F. Shepherd; her 
sisters, Mrs. Minnie McGee and Sophia Brown; and to her brother, Edwin Belden. 


ELIZABETH BECKER 
Miss Elizabeth Becker, life member of Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 
Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, died January third, 1948. Before her retirement 
she had served for forty-eight years as teacher and principal in the Pittsburgh schools 
and had been active in Pi Lambda Theta and other professional groups. She did 
outstanding service and her loss will be keenly felt by those who knew her. 
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ATTENTION PI LAMBDA THETANS 


On April eighth, at four o'clock, at the Davenport Hotel in the Italian 
Gardens, the Spokane Alumnz will sponsor a no-host tea for all Pi Lambda 
Thetans who are attending the Inland Empire Education Association Meetings. 
These meetings will be held in Spokane, April seventh, eighth, and ninth. 








— 


On May second and third, the Spokane Alumnz Chapter will be host to a 
Regional Conference of the Northwest Chapters of Pi Lambda Theta. 
May second—————Registration and Lunch Noon 
Business meeting and discussion 
May second- Dinner and Panel Discussion———— six PM 
May third————Brunch and Discussion eleven AM 





























OW FARE HAWAII’S 
CHILDREN? 


MILES E. CARY 


A NEW “‘race”’ of people is emerging in Hawaii.* These neo-Hawaiians represent 
blendings of the polynesian, caucasian and oriental stocks. Furthermore, this 
blending is going forward with a minimum (minimum in the American scene) of 
social friction. There is no bad word used in Hawaii in referring to peoples of 
fused racial strains. The term “‘hopahoale” which means half caucasian and half 
polynesian is a mere suggestion of fact and does not imply inferiortiy as do such 
terms as “‘half-breed,” “‘mulatto,”’ 
and the like. In this connection 
the writer heard the late Profes- 
sor Robert E. Park remark at a 
pre-war meeting in Honolulu that 
he knew of no place where inter- 
marriage among the races was 
going forward so rapidly and so 
easily as in Hawaii. 

The official population reports 
give very inadequate insights re- 
garding the extent of race-blend- 
ing in Hawaii. For example, the 
Governor’s Annual Report to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the 
year ending June 30, 1946, lists only the part-Hawaiian blendings which con- 
stitute a total of 64,161. This leaves 10,887, or 2.10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation, as so-called ‘“‘pure Hawaiians.’’ But what about the blendings of the other 
races? Where these are fused with the Hawaiian they are arbitrarily classified as 
““part-Hawaiian.” However, today there are many other race mixtures in Hawaii: 
Chinese-Japanese, Chinese-Caucasian, Filipino-Hawaiian, and the like. The extent 
of these blendings was indicated in a study made at the McKinley High School in 





* The population of Hawaii as of 1946: 
Number Per Cent 
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Honolulu about 1928. In a population of some 2000 pupils it was found that there 
were some 155 races and combinations of races. 

The table below is suggestive of the acceleration and present extent of marriage 
among the various races in Hawaii: 


Out-Marriage Rates, Territory of Hawaii: 
Number of Grooms and Brides Out-Married to 1000 Married* 


1913-16 1921-24 1931-34 1941 1947 

All Races 115 190 216 239 291 
Hawaiian grooms 194 265 527 659 682 
: brides 399 487 611 755 804 
both 311 396 573 715 758 

Part Hawaiian grooms 522 431 421 447 480 
brides 662 600 579 609 647 

both 603 530 515 542 580 

Puerto Rican grooms 243 145 229 310 384 
brides 266 360 411 485 547 

both 255 268 332 410 478 

Caucasian grooms 172 264 202 222 355 
brides 115 177 146 107 89 

both 143 223 175 143 249 

Chinese grooms 416 235 263 249 356 
brides 57 121 246 310 412 

both 279 182 255 281 384 

Japanese grooms 5 14 42 45 32 
brides 2 16 47 101 191 

both 3 15 45 74 118 

Korean grooms 265 150 195 375 685 
brides — 21 223 571 805 

both 153 90 208 492 759 

Filipino grooms 217 242 327 441 425 
brides 27 10 12 79 278 

both 132 141 242 305 360 


* Adapted from: “What People in Hawaii are Saying and Doing,” University of Hawaii, War 
Research Laboratory, Report No. 13, January 15, 1948. 


Commenting on the above data the author says: ‘“This table indicates that the 
number of out-martiages in the total population per thousand marriages climbed 
steadily. In 1913-16, only about one-tenth of all marriages were interracial. 

“In 1945 almost a third were interracial. Since then there has been a slight post- 
war decline, but the out-marriage rate at the present time is higher than any time 
before the late war.” The influence of the war on inter-marriage is suggested again 
in another statement quoted from the same report: “The effect of the war on the 
process was to add a bumper crop of children of mixed blood born in Hawaii. 
This added number will later when grown up have the effect of further hastening 
the process of mixing.” 

These data suggest many questions to those interested in fundamental social 
process. To what extent is this complex process of inter-marriage accompanied by 
conflicts between culture patterns: conflicts in and among parents and children? 
To what extent are these conflicts manifested in so-called juvenile delinquency? 
What are the schools and other social agencies doing toward helping adults and 
children reduce these conflicts? 
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In this analysis it will be possible to mention only a few of the major features 
of the complex social process that is under way in Hawaii. To the casual observer 
Hawaii's children appear to be American. They wear American clothing. They 
play American games. They read American books, newspapers, and magazines. They 
see American movies, hear American radio programs, and talk American ideas. 
But Hawaii's children are more than American. Living as they do, at the crossroads 
of the Pacific, they are also becoming quite cosmopolitan. 

This interesting social process has frequently been referred to as an “‘experi- 
ment.” In a way, there is some validity in this view, since there are so many 
Americans who have questioned the capacity of non-caucasians to really appreciate 
and utilize our democratic institutions. It was this view that was apparently ex- 
pressed by the late Nicholas Murray Butler when he wrote about a year ago: 
“In population, in language, and in economic life Hawaii is distinctly a foreign 
land . . . its people are not and could not be members of the United States of 
America in any true sense.”* However, a sympathetic examination of the facts will 
convince the observer that Hawaii’s people are using and are quite at home with 
our democratic political institutions. To this extent, then, the Hawaiian ‘‘experi- 
ment’ may be judged as being distinctly successful. Commenting on this aspect of 
the Hawaiian social process a recent writer for Time magazine stated: ‘There is 
probably less race prejudice and discrimination in Hawaii than in any place on 
the earth where mixed races live together.”” This may be an overstatement. Never- 
theless, it is true that a deliberate effort is being made in Hawaii to realize the 
possibilities of social democracy. And Hawaii's children of today must carry the 
responsibility of pushing forward in this effort in the coming decades. Accordingly, 
it is with this problem in mind that I undertake to examine the factors that are 
moulding the personalities of the children in this island community. 

As a result of the studies of social anthropologists we know now that the 
characters, the personalities, of children are literally built into them by and in a 
particular social environment. This generalization is now so universally accepted 
by social scientists that it needs no elaboration here. Nevertheless, this view has 
emerged so recently that perhaps it needs to be restated as a base line from which 
to study the current development of Hawaii's children. 

It will be difficult in this short article to do full justice to the problem: How 
fare Hawaii's children? These children are at the “crossroads of the Pacific” not 
only geographically but socially as well. Their parents have brought to these 
islands cultural ingredients from the United States, China, Japan, the Philippines, 
Korea, Portugal, and many other places.* Furthermore, these newcomers have 
found in Hawaii an indigenous culture that has maintained many of its features 
in spite of the pressures of imported cultures. Nevertheless, foreign-born parents 
are dying while at the same time the influences of the modern world are sweeping 
across these islands like a hurricane. So, while no one is able to predict the future 
with certainty, it should be useful to indicate some of the more powerful factors 
that are shaping the lives of Hawaii’s present generation of children. 

As I see the situation, the following appear to be the more important factors that 
are moulding the personalities of Hawaii's children: 


* See Time magazine, December 22, 1947, p. 29. 
* Line, Andrew W., An Island Community, University of Chicago Press, 1938, p. 194. 
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The homes in which these children are growing up 

The neighborhoods in which they play 

The schools in which they work and play 

The community organizations in which they participate 

The governmental processes in which they share 

The public opinion forming agencies to which they are exposed 

The industrial processes of the islands in which their parents participate 

The national and international forces that beat upon them continuously 
I shall undertake to discuss each of the foregoing factors briefly. 

The home life of Hawaii's children represents a variegated pattern. As should 
be expected, foreign-born parents tend to perpetuate the family customs which 
they brought with them to the islands. Many of the Oriental families still use chop- 
sticks. Some of them still sit on the floor as they eat or engage in social intercourse. 
Many of them use rice as the chief article of diet and prepare their foods much as 
they had done in the old countries. Many of these parents endeavor to choose the 
marfiage partners for their sons and daughters, though the American practice 
of free choice is being adopted rapidly by Hawaii’s young people. It is still a 
common sight to see rows of western-style shoes and sandals lined up at entrance 
to Japanese homes. Religious customs practiced in homes tend to be preserved. 
Ideas of right and wrong having to do with the relations of the sexes, the rela- 
tions of childrea and parents, responsibilities involving the care of old people by 
their sons and older children caring for younger brothers and sisters, and the 
like, are manifested in the home life of many Japanese families. Similar observa- 
tions may be made concerning the persistence of the family pattern of the Chinese, 
Filipinos, Koreans, Portuguese, and even of the older Hawaiians. 

However, in the families of mixed marriages the picture is quite different. Here 
we find a blending of old-country and American patterns. All sorts of com- 
promises are being made. In general, it may be said that these mixed-marriage 
patterns are drawing heavily upon American customs for standards of right and 
wrong. As should be expected, 
then, we find much conflict and 
confusion in these families and 
these conflicts tend to be reflected 
in the behavior of the children. 

In this connection, it seems im- 
portant to mention briefly the 
housing and home-owning situa- 
tion in Hawaii. In Honolulu dur- 
ing the war the housing problem 
became desperate. This was due 
to the influx of thousands of 
civilian defense workers from the 
Mainland and from the other 
islands, Estimates of housing 
needs varied considerably and ran as high as 10,000 units. The actual need may 
have been even greater as Honolulu’s population increased nearly fifty per cent 
during the war period. The Federal government constructed several emergency 
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housing centers but even these were inadequate. So, in the face of the high land 
valuations and the high cost of housing construction, which is greater in Hawaii 
than on the Mainland, and in view of the shortage of building materials, it appears 
that many Honolulu families must look forward to living in slum conditions for 
an indefinite period. 

But it is in the plantation areas that the housing and home-owning situation 
is particularly perplexing. The American pattern places high value on home owner- 
ship. However, plantation workers are obliged to live in plantation camps, and, 
since these lands generally are the property of large financial interests, there is 
little hope among them of owning their own homes. This problem has been dis- 
cussed extensively of late years by Island leaders but little constructive effort in 
this direction has been undertaken. The home-owning problem in Hawaii will 
likely continue as a source of much frustration among Hawaii's people. 

The neighborhoods in which the children of Hawaii are growing up represent 
a variety of patterns. In Honolulu one finds several sections populated largely 
by well-to-do Caucasians and a few Hawaiians, though some of this exclusiveness 
was broken down by the infiltration of local well-to-do Oriental families during the 
war years. There are also areas in which Japanese, Chinese, or Hawaiians tend to 
predominate. Then there are those areas populated by lower middle-class peoples 
where the populations are distinctly cosmopolitan. In the rural plantation areas the 
cleavage between the well-to-do managerial class, largely Caucasians, and laborers, 
largely non-Caucasian, is more marked. Here children grow up knowing that they 
belong to a certain economic-social-racial class—superior or inferior. In the city 
of Hilo and certain other smaller urban centers these class distinctions are less 
sharply defined. However, the practices of maintaining so-called English-Standard 
schools, where admission is based upon proficiency in spoken American-English, 
tends to perpetuate this class cleavage. This division, however, is more marked in 
rural than in urban areas. 

Opportunities for supervised play experiences are spotty. A good beginning has 
been made in Honolulu in the direction of developing a public recreation program. 
However, both playground facilities and trained personnel are inadequate. Further- 
more, the crowded slum areas in the heart of Honolulu provide a distinctly unwhole- 
some environment for a considerable portion of Hawaii’s children. An ambitious 
slum clearance program was under way prior to the outbreak of World War II. To 
date this program has not been resumed. 

In the plantation communities considerable has been done in the field of recrea- 
tion. Many of the plantation areas are provided with gymnasiums and play-fields, 
and with recreational leaders. 

There is a growing awareness among public-spirited citizens of Hawaii regarding 
the social-moral significance of neighborhood influences in the lives of boys and 
girls. Barring unforeseen developments, such as another world war, significant prog- 
ress may be expected in this area in the next few years. 

The public schools which Hawaii's children attend are at least as good as average 
schools on the Mainland. The extent of these schools is indicated in the following 
figures. As of December 31, 1945, there were 185 public schools (located on the 
seven largest islands), 81,906 pupils, and 2404 teachers, including kindergartens 
and the school for the deaf and blind. In terms of grades, the distribution of these 
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pupils are as follows: Kindergartens: 1288; grade 1: 7414; grade 2: 7054; grade 3: 
6940; grade 4: 6732; grade 5: 7096; grade 6: 7134; grade 7: 7067; grade 8: 7328; 
grade 9: 6571; grade 10: 6059; grade 11: 5291; grade 12: 4413; special: 828. 
These figures suggest something 
of the holding power of Hawaii's 
public schools. It will be noted 
that the drop-out rates between 
grades 8 and 9, and between 
grades 9 and 10 are not signifi- 
cantly high; also, assuming a 
fairly constant total population, 
the twelfth grade is approximate- 
ly sixty per cent of grade 1. 

This statistical picture of the 
Hawaiian schools would be in- 
complete without some mention 
of the private school develop- 
ment. As of December 31, 1945, 
there were in Hawaii, 70 private schools taught by 506 teachers and attended by 
17,656 pupils. 

The public school program of the Islands is characterized by several notable 
features. For more than a decade new teachers, with certain exceptions during 
the war years, have been required to have five years of training beyond the high 
school. The single-salary schedule gives teachers in rural areas the same salaries as 
those received by teachers in Honolulu; likewise elementary and intermediate 
teachers receive the same salaries as high school teachers. For several years teachers 
have participated in policy-making through an active territory-wide teachers’ asso- 
ciation; they have likewise participated in curriculum-making through individual 
school planning and numerous inter-island committees. A teacher-exchange system 
has given scores of these teachers an opportunity to enjoy refreshing experiences 
in school systems and communities throughout “Mainland U.S.” and at the same 
time has brought fresh ideas and enthusiasm to the Hawaiian schools. In addition to 
a variety of vocational offerings in the some 26 high schools, a vocational school 
has been established on each of the four largest islands. Furthermore, considerable 
emphasis is now given to vocational information and counseling. For several years 
an extensive health education program has been underway including pre-school 
physical examinations, follow-up examinations, and prophylaxis by dental hygienists, 
some free dental work by private agencies where needed, full-time advisory serv- 
ice by registered nurses in certain larger schools, assistance from public health 
nurses, and a territory-wide school cafeteria service. 

However, the foregoing features of the public school program give a very in- 
adequate picture of the spirit and curriculum of Hawaii’s schools. Of late years 
growing attention has been given to the enrichment of the program in terms of the 
vatying interests, needs, and abilities of children. Furthermore, the tendency has 
been to develop the program as integrated units of work both in terms of broad 
understandings and problems of boys and girls. On the secondary level this de- 
velopment has gone forward somewhat in all areas of the curriculum and especially 
in the English and social studies fields which have been joined in a number of 
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schools as “‘core studies’’ or “common learnings” programs. In the latter schools 
children have been encouraged to work on real problems and to participate in the 
management of the school. Furthermore, in some high schools the students have 
been included in parent-teacher-student associations as full participating members. 
This arrangement has provided a vital and organic connection between the school 
and home. 

From the standpoints of Americanization and wholesome personality develop- 
ment (though at points these concepts are inconsistent) recent trends in the re- 
construction of Hawaiian schools are significant and encouraging. In this connec- 
tion it appears as a warranted judgment to say that the public schools of Hawaii have 
carried the principal burden of stabilizing the social process in those Islands in the 
past quarter century. In these schools children of all races have worked and played 
together in an atmosphere of friendliness and good will, and at the same time they 
have been helped to understand and practice American democratic ideals and 
customs. 

Reference’ has already been made to the rather wide-spread participation by 
Hawaii’s children and youth in a variety of community organizations. In general 
these organizations include those that are usually supported by Community Chest 
funds, such as the Boy and Girl Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., C.Y.O., and the 
like. This program appears to be doing well by Hawaii's children insofar as it 
goes. The chief criticism that may be made of it is that it does not cover all 
children and youth. For example, it has been estimated that the youth-serving 
agencies supported by the Honolulu Community Chest reach approximately 10% 
of the children on Oahu. Furthermore, one detects an attitude among the spon- 
sors of this program of letting ‘‘well enough alone.” 

Of late years notable progress has been made in Hawaii in the area of gov- 
ernmental services purchased through tax monies. Some of these include public 
health, welfare, traffic control, crime prevention, libraries, housing, as well as 
schools and recreation. Children 
feel the impact of these services 
in many ways. Then, too, in cer- 
tain instances children are en- 
couraged to participate in these 
programs. For example, the chil- 
dren actually participate in traffic 
control through the activities of 
Junior Police Officers. Further- 
more, through the efforts of the 
Crime Prevention Division of the 
Honolulu Police Department, to- 
gether with progress toward the 
professionalization of police ofh- 
cers, progress has been made 
toward creating a better relationship between the police and the children. Likewise 
the various public library staffs have done much in recent years toward making the 
libraries attractive for children. Then, too, public health nurses and social workers 
have done much to alleviate the home conditions in which children live. Many 
children participate in these services and consequently come to appreciate the various 
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helps and protections that are provided for them by their government. 

Another potent factor in the character-forming process in which the children are 
developing includes the various public-opinion-forming agencies such as the 
press and radio. In this respect the situation in Hawaii is quite comparable to condi- 
tions in Mainland U.S. In general, it may be stated that these agencies on the 
whole represent the conservative social-economic interests of the islands. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears in order to suggest that these agencies have largely failed 
to provide the public leadership that has been needed in a period of rapid social- 
economic change. And Hawaii's children must be included as an important seg- 
ment of this neglected public. 

Perhaps the most potent educative force in Hawaii, as is likewise true elsewhere, 
is the industrial process in which parents and older children participate. Up until 
the war much of this system was characterized by a kind of benevolent paternalism. 
This was true especially of the sugar and pineapple areas. 

Still another factor affecting the characters of Hawaii's children is the impact 
of national and international affairs in their development. Along with children on 
Mainland U.S., and in other countries, they, too, feel the conflicts between national 
loyalties and demands for an international outlook. They, too, are affected by the 
conflict between the United States and Russia. They, too, are affected by the pre- 
vailing fear of an atomic war. They, too, sense the inadequacy of the United Na- 
tions. And, besides, they are affected particularly by the indecision of Congress 
over their appeal for statehood. It may be that statehood will mean little to the 
people of Hawaii in respect to tangible gains, but it means everything in the area 
of the spirit. The people of Hawaii, and this includes Hawaii's children and 
youth, look upon themselves as full-fledged American citizens. What Congress 
does to their plea for statehood will affect their citizenship-attitudes profoundly. 
An adverse vote in the Senate—the House recently passed a statehood resolution— 
can induce in them feelings of inferiority and frustration, while a favorable vote 
will certainly arouse genuine feelings of equality and fraternity towards their fel- 
low-Americans on Mainland U.S. The children and youth of Hawaii are definitely 
being educated in American and world citizenship by the social context in which 
they are living. 

How fare Hawaii's children? One cannot give precise answers to this question. 
The social process which is determining their characters is both complex and con- 
fused. Given a prolonged period of peace, and assuming that present constructive 
democratic trends go forward, we should expect that the present generation of 
children in Hawaii will come to maturity, on the whole, as constructive, thought- 
ful, fairly well-adjusted adults. But they will face many problems. Will they be 
able to eliminate the slums, both urban and rural, which blight the lives of so many 
of their people? Will they complete the task of eradicating tuberculosis and the 
venereal diseases? Will they succeed in providing for their children a truly satisfy- 
ing community environment including a rich program of recreational activities? 
Will they succeed in working out mutually-satisfying employer-worker relations 
to replace the recent trend toward a sordid, hurtful class-conflict psychology? Will 
they fulfill their potential mission as interpreters between America and the Orient? 
Only the future can give the answers to these questions. 
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Tee. OUTLOOK FOR CHILDREN 
IN CENTRAL: EUROPE 


DONALD NYLEN 


¥ igus WHEELS of our jeep scarcely stopped turning before the children had sur- 
rounded us. Barefooted, in worn and mended clothing, they eagerly watched our 
every motion, hoping that a hand might bring forth bread, candy, gum, or any- 
thing edible. Some of them were little tots, clutching the hand of an older sister. 
The oldest was thirteen. Their temporary home was the third floor of the four- 
teenth-century building in which we were interviewing and which had served recent 
Austrian generations as a school. Tomorrow, neither they nor anyone else knew 
where they would be or who would care for them. 

Born in the lower Danubian area to parents of German stock, these children 
might have spent their days in the small world of their villages. The destinies of 
nations decided otherwise. Their fathers had answered Hitler’s call to racism and, 
joining with German troops, had become a part of the strife which pitted neighbor 
against neighbor. One day, as the eastern front collapsed, German S. S. troops 
came to the villages. Within an hour, mothers and children were herded into the 
throng of refugees returning to Austria and Germany. Childlike and unknowing, 
some of them found the bystle and motion exciting. Now, homeless, their sole 
possessions in a suitcase, their mothers distraught, the whereabouts of their fathers 
unknown, they had become another group of Europe’s destitute children. 

Their faces were often bleak and questioning. Hollow cheeks and pallid color- 
ing spoke more vividly than their lips of the hunger which a daily fare of substitute 
coffee, moldy bread, and watery soup could not ease. One little shaver said he was 
ten but looked six. Like the others, he reached eagerly for and clutched tightly the 
little it was possible to give him. 

These children and their mothers had a special story. So have millions of others 
in Europe. Only the details of suffering, hunger, and deprivation vary. For some, 
the cumulative effects mean death within months or a few years. Many will, how- 
ever, survive to adulthood. What kind of people will they be? What ideas, feelings, 
and attitudes will they have? Can there be a healthy Europe if millions in its 
heartland barely subsist in a slum? Can there be peace unless there is a constructive 
whole? 

The problems confronting Europeans are of a diversity and magnitude to beggar 
description. Their specific form varies with the material circumstances, the cultural 
patterns, and the feelings of the individuals within each national group. The 
heritage of ideas and experiences forms an intricate web, powerful in its influences 
on the group and on the individual members. 

There is little likelihood that within the lifetime of any German or Austrian 
child prosperous circumstances will be known. Austria has suffered from a steadily 
declining living standard since the dissolution of the empire following World 
War I. The resources within her boundaries are too limited and inequitably dis- 
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tributed to support her population. She has too little to sell to her neighbors to be 
able to purchase the goods she needs. Her economy was supported by foreign loans 
before the Anschluss. Such practice, which provides no permanent solution to her 
problems, will again be necessary. This war has left a further legacy of destruction 
in her cities and the loss of machines and transportation equipment. 

The German future, as envisioned in the Potsdam agreement is equally tragic. 
Germany has lost important land areas to her neighbors and must absorb within 
her shrunken borders the German peoples who lived on them. The program of 
de-industrialization, aimed at limiting the nation’s military potential, has far- 
reaching implications. It was the sale of machines, repair parts, and other manu- 
factured goods, the production of which will be severely limited, which enabled 
Germans to buy from other countries necessary foodstuffs to supplement insufh- 
cient agricultural production. Fertilizers, which were produced as a by-product of 
the industrial process, will be scarcer than formerly and the soil is already de- 
pleted from overuse. Never agriculturally self-sufficient, Germany cannot compen- 
sate for reduced industry. Furthermore, whatever manufacturing and selling is per- 
mitted will face the difficulties inherent in a world system in which each nation 
endeavors to protect its own industry through tariffs. Germany, too, will be forced 
to borrow to feed her people while her economic crisis deepens. 

Economic problems appear more vivid in terms of the daily experience of in- 
dividuals. The appalling destruction within Germany can be comprehended only 
by seeing it. Whole cities lie in ruins; no town of size is undamaged. One walks 
through miles of streets with shattered or gutted buildings on either side. One 
gapes at great squares of debris bounded by skeletal ruins. Millions have prac- 
tically nothing left of household goods, furniture, cooking utensils, heating equip- 
ment, or linen. Space is at a premium and whole families crowd into one room. 
Spare clothing may be only what was carried into a cellar during raids or had been 
placed for safe-keeping in the countryside. Food subsidies of the victors keep 
many alive, but the caloric level of diet is often below minimum requirements for 
health. The subtle etchings of starvation, the so-frequently seen decaying teeth, 
the persistent colds, and the wracking coughs are symptoms of the inroads on 
national health. The resiliency and the survival quality of the human being are 
impressive. In rural areas, children may grow into relatively healthy adults; in urban 
centers, lives will be shortened, health undermined, and personalities warped by 
the lack of adequate food, clothing, and shelter. 

The war’s end brought an immediate sense of relief to the German speaking 
peoples. The inevitability of defeat had long been known. Bombing ceased. At- 
tention could be turned to salvaging what remained of one’s belongings. Missing 
family members could be sought. There was a dazed, non-political attitude in the 
face of more urgent problems—perhaps, because of a wish for disassociation from 
Hitlerism and the curbing nature of life under occupation. However, as controls 
diminish and adverse living conditions continue, unrest will grow. Deep and 
irreconcilable political attitudes will rend public life because of unsolved problems. 
Destitute and without capital resources as the people are, the ideas of collective 
enterprise and governmental responsibility will become the demand of the popula- 
tion. The efficiency and relative equitability of rationing was the aspect of Nazi 
administration most favorably reported. Nowhere is there more striking evidence 
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that the world is one of memberships, of which papers are the symbols. Food, 
clothing, shelter, and, ultimately, survival itself are possible only through depend- 
ence on the functioning of government. When a different economic order comes, 
it will be due less to influences from outside the country than from the material 
circumstances in which the people find themselves. Whether change is effected by 
peaceful means or through violence, whether change is accompanied by a resurgence 
of unhealthy nationalism or in more moderate tones of self-realization, will de- 
pend upen dynamics within the peopie themselves as well as the policies of the 
allies. 

Material circumstances are the setting in which group attitudes and social pat- 
terns find expression. Among the German speaking peoples, there is a relatively 
fixed social system, with corresponding class attitudes. It is a part of and the out- 
growth of the severe struggle for survival. The child of peasants becomes a peasant 
by the circumstances.of birth. The individual’s vocational future as well as future 
social level is determined by choices made with the close of the fourth year of 
schooling. Exceptional, indeed, is the child of poor parents who completes a sec- 
ondary or university program. The middle classes fear to sink to the level of the 
proletariat. As the nation drops to lower standards, the social stratification remains. 
The hotel proprietress, after a momentary gasp, greets the conquerers with a 
gracious ‘“‘Good Morning,” instead of the “Heil Hitler’ she gave Wehrmacht 
officers, and can later be heard tyrannizing the servants whom she ruthlessly ex- 
ploits. They bow and toil abjectly, more fearful now of the dismissal which might 
remove what little security they have. The waiter solicitously observes the diner’s 
every motion until service becomes confused with servility. Position and rank 
retain significance when the substance which gave them meaning has disappeared. It 
is bad taste to entertain a worker and a university graduate together. They have 
nothing in common and each accepts the gulf between them. The middle and 
upper classes have knowledge, culture, and familiarity with the arts. There is an 
element of play-acting in the grand style. The underling has been robbed of his 
dignity and status as a being, and the overlord of his capacity to be generous. 
Deeply ingrained is the fatalism of birth and rank which denies the basic equality 
and potentiality of man. The ideal has been conquered by the real, and life is 
lived by the corruption of the self. 

Patterns of personality development and the psychological atmosphere of a 
culture are inextricably interwoven. Broken homes, anxious parents, unemploy- 
ment, degradation, and deprivation will distort the emotional development of many 
children in Central Europe. These experiences will interact with a pattern of per- 
sonality development which, on both conscious and unconscious levels, has already 
shown severe symptoms of maladjustment. It is true that the home life, at a super- 
ficial glance, suggests a model of virtues. The tone is one of deep love and strong 
responsibility. While physical punishments are not withheld, the strongest con- 
trol elements are personal and emotional. Through various psychological mecha- 
nisms such as imitation, identification, and introjection the child develops an ab- 
normally strong conscience and the “‘life is hard and real’ outlook of the parents. 
Authority in the person of the parent and subsequently in substitute father-figure 
symbols, such as the teacher, God, and the State, is loved and respected too much 
for any questioning. The emergence ef a mature emotionality, an integration of 
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facets of the personality into a self-responsibility is hindered as much by strangling 
bonds of conscience as by direct pressures. The result is a tendency toward the 
development of individuals with passive personality traits and strong neurotic 
symptoms, driven by unconscious guilt and deep feelings of inferiority. 

Within the usual framework of life activity, the German speaking peoples are 
righteous and law-abiding to an extreme. American troops are impressed with their 
cleanliness, friendliness, respectability, cooperativeness, and honesty. Some wonder 
whether the United States should have fought against them considering the virtues 
they display in the defeated (passive) role. Their distrust of self-responsibility is 
expressed in political attitudes. Women assert politics is a field for men. (There 
are also indications of unconscious identification of politics with masculinity and 
dirtiness.) Men say politics are for specialists. ‘‘I don’t think about such things. 
I'm just a little man.” Others express the feeling for the order and authority they 
knew in childhood saying, “If we can only get a strong, good leader, someone 
who will organize things.” Before the collapse, much of the population was dis- 
illusioned with the war leadership and felt the cause long since lost, but there was 
little sabotage and practically no work stoppage. “I always worked. It was my 
duty.” “I was brought to work. Besides, one would be punished for staying away 
from work.” Man’s very virtues may lead to his own undoing. It is true that eco- 
nomic circumstances drove the people to desperation and that Hitler’s seizure of 
power was ruthlessly engineered with the connivance of powerful economic groups 
within Germany, as well as the sympathy, if not direct support, of their counterparts 
in other countries. Ultimately, however, Hitler’s power and success rested on deep 
dynamics within the personalities of the people which made them psychologically 
available to his leadership and led them to follow him blindly to disaster. 

Unreasoning acceptance of authority and the punishing conscience may be dis- 
astrous, particularly if strong love ties allow no release for the frustrations inherent 
in the process of growing up. The repressed personality carries a hostility so deeply 
buried the individual himself may be unaware of its existence. It remains, however, 
a latent potential for aggression. Accompanying it, are submerged fears and inferi- 
ority feelings which may be masked with overcompensations such as the need to 
assert one’s superiority, to be identified with destiny, to glorify strength and the 
military, and to find seemingly rational reasons for being cruel. 

It was the potential for aggression in the repressed personality which led to the 
ultimate catastrophe of the Nazi movement. The Hitlerian call swept aside con- 
scious thinking and rooted itself in deep fears, hates, and anxieties. The anonymity 
in numbers produced a mass effect which swept away all controls. Within indi- 
viduals, animal drives fought conscience, and guilt produced tension which de- 
manded further violence and then brought further tension. The mounting spiral 
laid bare the naked barbarism of infantile emotions, until sadism seemed rational. 
The childhood wish, to destroy the world which cannot be controlled, found 
ultimate fulfillment in the destruction by S. S. troops of their own cities, food- 
stuffs, and people. The gamut of emotional illness stood revealed as the Nazi 
talked of a purity which he did not practice, assigned to men a particularly 
masculine role with its military connotations, but, in posture and mannerisms, re- 
vealed struggles with inner fears and weaknesses. Man's struggle against himself 
found expression in a movement directed against others. 
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It is, therefore, emotional maturity which the people as individuals and the 
culture in terms of its national life must achieve, if the Germanic nations are to 
have stability and live at peace with their neighbors. On the individual level, the 
early home and school environment must be so altered that children gain sufficient 
ego strength to cope with the conflict between animal drives and conscience. Ac- 
ceptable means for the release and assimilation of the hostility inevitable in the 
process of growing up will have to be found through piay, verbal expression and 
self-understanding. Childhood experiences will need to be oriented to more free- 
dom, more social activity, more natural interplay of emotion between adult and 
youth, so that developing personalities test and evaluate attitudes toward authority 
and come to an acceptance of self-responsibility through a self-imposed and self- 
understood discipline. Similar patterns must evolve on the national level out of the 
experiences of group living. 

Whether or not a revitalized civilization of more adult personalities can emerge 
in Central Europe is problematical. Much will depend upon the policies of the 
victors and their cooperative willingness to establish and support conditions which 
make economic revival and the resultant well-being of individuals possible. Occupa- 
tion (domination by authority) could stimulate the sense of dependency and in- 
feriority with its compensating racism and nationalism, unless wisely handled. 
There are, of course, healthy forces within the country and the individual per- 
sonalities which may find expression. They frequently do not receive support be- 
cause their approach to economic and social solutions run counter to attitudes accepted 
by occupation authorities. Rebirth, however, can come only from leadership within 
the nations and in terms of solutions which are appropriate to their situations. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that the Volksdeutsch children could not know what 
problems the future posed or they might have lost the most essential element 
for survival, the core of mature emotionality, faith itself. This may prove the most 
critical question. The Nazi movement was a search for faith through negation. A 
positive search must carry a vision of the larger whole of mankind, must free 
peoples from their feelings of inferiority and their hostility as well as the binding 
ties of local loyalties and national concepts which provide only anarchy between 
the states in a world which must now become one. 


—s 
ee 





Dr. Martha Eliot of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, returning from a six weeks’ 
survey in seven European countries reported that top priority needs for children 
in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria, Yugoslavia, Greece, Italy, and France are: 
milk, diapers, shoes for older children, drugs and medical equipment, and beds 
and bedding for children’s hospitals. Queried by Washington reporters as to 
whether the children of Europe are really much worse off than those of the 
poorer parts of United States, Dr. Eliot was quoted as replying emphatically, 
“Indeed they are.” 

Survey, July, 1947 
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Tell me what are the prevailing sentiments that occupy the minds of your 
young men, and I will tell you what is to be the character of the next generation. 
BURKE 





EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN 
LETTERS 


ANNE WIGGIN 


I THINK during the long years we did not see each other, you must have attended 

a course for magic arts. Otherwise, I cannot explain the fact that both your 
letters arrived just on days when I was completely desperate and needed more 
than anything else words of love and friendship from abroad in order that I 
should not finally lose the belief in the great idea of international understanding 
I always stood for—even in the dark years of the war when we spent a great part 
of our days and nights in the cellar.” 

“I am reading daily now the New York Herald Tribune (European Edition). I 
got it as a Christmas present from Onno. I like not only the good articles of the 
foreign correspondents but also the feeling to be in such close touch with your 
home affairs. And besides it is such a good feeling 
to see that there really are still places in the world 
where one is interested in new clothes and winter 
sports. It gives one hope that maybe one day we, 
at least our children, can also return from this 
nightmare to a peaceful life. As terrifically hard 
as it is just now to bring up small children, I am 
very happy that my children are so small. They 
were never infected by Nazi doctrine; they are 
im mot endangered by the immoral influence of the 
| great misery of our day; and there is hope that 

im if they grow up, they may see around them again 
| m™ anormal life and expect a future different from 
that of the poor youngsters of today.’ 

“I wish some of your correspondents had real 
German friends. Then their articles would be a bit more correct in spite of all 
justified bad feeling against the Nazi regime. I think especially of one Mr. Shirer, 
who seems to be an extremely clever person but full of hatred for us all. A while 
ago, he wrote an article in which he was very angry about Mr. Hoover's plan of a 
special peace treaty with Germany. After his opinion, our situation is not so bad. 
He mentioned, for instance, that we had 450 grams bread daily, whereas the 
French had only 200 grams. Apart from the fact that the French people have 
other things beside, his statement is not correct. That week, when he wrote, the 
normal consumer in our Zone had only 1,000 grams for the whole week. That 
means not quite three slices daily. A delegation of hungry workers put the daily 
rations of this week on the table of some office: two slices of bread, one tablespoon 
of cereals, and one cup of skim milk; no meat, no fat, no potatoes. Of course, 
thanks to the overwhelming friendship of my friends in America, that is not true 
for us. Since we get the new CARE packages, no bread crisis and no potato crisis 
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can scare me. I can bake pancakes and make dumplings and noodles and have cocoa 
and a good meat dish for Sunday and spread liver loaf on the bread. Last Saturday, 
I even made a kind of sweet bread myself; instead of raisins, I put in tiny pieces of 
dried apricots. I brought it to my baker, since I have no stove, and saved the 
standing in line that is especially awkward on Saturdays. Only vegetables are still 
missing. This morning I spent more than two hours before my grocet’s shop. Often 
I have stood in rain, so I did not complain today.” 

“Do pray for me often that, in spite of all misery, the peace and joy that the 
world cannot take away may be in my heart. I think it is the most precious good 
now, more precious even than food and fuel. Such wonderful friendship as I have 
helps to nourish me when hours of depression and even despair threaten to over- 
whelm my tired heart.” 

"“My heart is very full of gratitude today for I have to send thanks for two more 
packages. One arrived on January ninth and the second arrived yesterday. We 
really live on them now. For ten weeks we did not get any cereals and bread is so 
scarce that I got a serious intestine trouble and my health is so bad, I have lived 
for several days only on tea and American crackers. Since the electric current is 
now so often missing, one doesn’t know whether one can cook or not, and there 
are so few cereals, vegetables, and potatoes in our zone, I get a warm meal from 
the Red Cross Kitchen once a day. But one has to give quite a lot of his rationing 
card for it. So you can imagine what it means for us to be able to open one of the 
marvelous tins contained in the CARE packages. Tonight, we had salted peanuts as 
dessert. Dorli did not know them and was very much thrilled. For Sunday, we 
shall have meat balls and spaghetti and fig pudding as dessert. My family is already 
looking forward to Sunday; and the food will save me from standing in line for 
some grams of meat and from working with aching fingers. Both my thumbs have 
bad wounds (the doctor says it comes from the cold weather) and they ache 
terribly when I have to put them in water. We are all here extremely happy that 
the cold weather is over. It was a hard fortnight. During the day time, our sawdust 
stove helped quite a bit. At least near it, one was warm. But we could not keep 
a fire over night since the sawdust sometimes explodes and has to be watched; 
so the temperature in our rooms was below freezing at night. Little Dorli shivered 
and coughed the whole night, and, as weary as I felt, I had to take her in my bed 
to warm her up. All pipes were frozen, we had no water for several days. It was 
really alarming. Our only comfort was that little Walter was so warm in his fine 
nursery home.” 

“I shall never, never forget what my American friends did for me in these 
miserable years, and I do hope that normal times will come back before I am dead 
and will allow me to invite American students. And how thrilling it would be if 
children of my Pilgrimage friends would be among them!” 

“We personally suffer quite a bit under our unhealthy dwelling conditions, but 
we don’t share the desperate situation of the largest part of the Hamburg popula- 
tion and that is due to you and other friends and to your wonderful food pack- 
ages. You really keep us from starving—that is no exaggeration—for things in 
Hamburg are in a desperate state. And besides the overwhelming material help, 
you help us to believe in humanity as so few people now do. For our Dorli, with 
her very sensitive little soul, it will be a great experience for all her life that 
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Mutti’s American friends prevented her from starving and brought so much joy 
into her life. Onno and I are so deeply impressed by this overwhelming experience 
that we are firmly resolved not to leave things in the sphere of mere grateful 
words. As soon as little Walter will not need me as much as he does now and 
Onno’s firm will develop in a more normal way and not threaten to break down every 
day for lack of something (coal or electricity or machines or raw material or work- 
efs or permits) we both will turn again seriously to some good public cause, and 
we hope that it may lie in the field of international questions where our interest, 
our training, and our previous experience lead us. Give my love to all the friends. 
I am quite touched when you write their names and all the memories come up of 
the lovely days we had together in Europe and the United States.” 


“Did I tell you about Dorli’s first contact with Americans? I purposely never had 
used the word in her presence. You know how precious the friendship with my 
American friends is for me and how rich the months in your country were for me. 
So I did not wish that terror and cruel death for women and children during the 
air raids of American bombers should be the first thing in her mind to be connected 
with the word ‘America’. The English people may pardon me that to her the 
fliers were always ‘Englishmen’.”’ 

“So on April 7, 1945, she heard for the first time the word when your soldiers 
conquered our village. It was a very quick and peaceful affair. British prisoners of 
war who had been hidden by the baker said that we were free of German soldiers 
and that we were a ‘good village’. So the tanks did not fire one shot. They just 
went through, and the fighting started two miles farther on. But, at that moment, 
curfew began and a lot of restrictions were placed on us. Dorli became quite full 
of awe before the creatures that caused such strange things. 

“Two days after the occupation I saw a most beautiful rainbow over the valley. 
Dorli was in bed but she had never seen a rainbow so I carried her to the window. 
She was overwhelmed and she whispered, ‘Did the Americans make it?’ 

“The greatest asset in Dorli’s school is that in spite of lack of much equipment, 
the school is a grand place because of a most charming young teacher who does 
everything she can imagine for the youngsters. One day in June she succeeded in 
getting empty blocks of paper for them. It is terrible paper and the mothers have 
to draw the lines, but the children are terribly proud of them. After that she even 
invented a better thing. Somewhere, she found some copy books without lines 
and told them now they would make their spelling books themselves. The mothers 
again had to draw lines. Each page gets a nice colored margin. They write words 
and phrases. On the other page they paint pictures, for instance a kitchen. And 
then they read their own writing. You see one can get along even without books. 
But I do hope when Dorli is old enough to enjoy reading, she will have real books 
and not have to read only what she has written.” 

“There has been a conference for students in Heidelberg, arranged by the 
Protestant Academy. Onno urged me to take part in it, and, as much or as little as I 
could get away from my household duties and taking care of his mother, I attended 
the meetings. Since you and most of my American friends are all connected with 
the type of life and work expressed in this conference, I still more frequently than 
usual thought of you; and it was as if my thoughts had called you, that just then, to 
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my greatest joy, letters arrived from Hamburg from Buel Trowbridge and Ion 
Mack and Louise Davis. All three letters spoke about work and interests and a 
type of life that just ideally would have fitted into the fine spirit of this conference. 
The greatest impressions for me during the conference days were a lecture about 
the Biblical phase “The time is short,’ reports about work among the prisoners of 
war and the internees, and Bishop Lilje’s sermons. Perhaps some of you know Mr. 
Lilje, or at least his name. He was often the German representative at the confer- 
ences, and he has come out of the horror full of a deep strong faith in Jesus 
Christ, without any sentimentality and without much dogmatism. Last Sunday he 
preached in the Church of the Holy Spirit, a very old church where Luther preached. 
The church was so crowded that people had to sit on the steps and many had to 
stand. The best thing was that so many young people were in the audience. It was 
so good to see their intense faces in listening to his interpretation of the twenty- 
third Psalm. I often heard it spoken like a lovely idyllic poem. In his interpretation, 
there was nothing poetic and idyllic about the psalm. He especially spoke about 
verse four and verse five, phrase one. He called the ‘foes’ before whose faces the 
Lord spreads the table for us, hunger and cold and dwelling misery—and the 
difficult relations among the nervous, crowded population—and sorrow and sickness 
—and he did not make them less than they really are, but he found wonderful 
words of comfort and help.” 


<i 
——— 





Student Communication 


Stuttgart, August 6, 1947 
VERY HONORABLE SIR, 


Through the friendly agency of my venerable teacher, Professor Eduard Spranger 
of the University of Tuebingen, I have come in the possession of your address. 
Your kind willingness to enter into correspondence and exchange of thought with 
a German student for the first time opens up the desired opportunity to speak 
with an American student of questions and problems which mutually concern us 
students of different countries. I am convinced that throughout the great world 
community the atmosphere of scholastic and scientific work—in the long run and 
especially in these times—demands from us students a high degree of striving, of 
insight, of mental frankness, and Christian spirit of helpfulness for the sake of 
preserving the future of humanity. After completing our studies—on both sides of 
the ocean—our generation will have to work exceedingly hard to help heal the 
wounds of war, to bring freedom, justice, and happiness to all countries of the 
world, to protect these qualities, and to ward off new dangers that threaten the 
peoples. 

Therefore, I propose that we place our correpondence, of which I am frankly 
glad, on these great perspectives; that we tell each other openly how we view this 
situation into which our generation has been placed; and, at the same time, that we 
tell each other what surrounds, occupies, and motivates us in our daily studies. I 
hardly need assure you that the life of today’s German student is a very difficult one. 
threatened by uncertainties and problems. It is not only the meager bread that 
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we eat, it is much more the worry of failing in the spiritual and scientific work 
which the world expects from us. The remembrances, the pictures, and the experi- 
ences of the war years, which unfortunately led forth so many youths of the Euro- 
pean countries, weigh heavily on our souls. As never before in history, work is 
being done earnestly in our German high schools and universities. The humanities 
shine as lode stars over our work in the universities. I can praise the venerable 
University of Tuebingen, which I attend from Stuttgart, my home town, as a third 
semester philosophy student. At the present we have, as no other university, a 
great number of renowned men of research and professors of various subjects. 
Professor Spranger has earned an international name as philosopher and pedagogue 
during his many years as a professor at the University of Berlin. In many countries, 
especially in the United States, many of his former students already in important 
positions think of him with gratitude. Such a unity across frontiers and oceans fills 
us with confidence and hope. May our budding correspondence also augment the 
cause of mutual understanding. 

It would be a great pleasure for me if my lines were to find a sympathetic echo 
in you. Great is the physical distance which this letter has to bridge from Wiirttem- 
burg (United States zone) to California. I am especially eager for your answer, 
which can be hastened by air mail. Please inform me whether I am to write you in 
German or English. What are your special interests, mental and otherwise? What 
would you like to know about Germany? 

In expectation of your friendly answer and with fraternal greeting. 

EBERHARDT KLUMPP 


No wonder the European children are demoralized. For years they have ex- 
perienced only violence, brutality, and fear. The great danger lies in allowing 
them to remain demoralized by shelving the responsibility for them so they 
grow up into potential material for the dictators of tomorrow incapable of even 
understanding our way of life. Unless we take immediate steps these children 
will be utterly useless for the kind of world we envision. It cannot bea peaceful 
world whose future citizens are starved and warped in mind and body. 

PATTY TANNER, Canadian Forum, August, 1947 





EpDITOR’s NOTE 


The May issue of the JOURNAL will complete the series on 
“Youth Around the World.” 
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Articles Concerned with Children Around the World 


‘For the World’s Children,” Martha M. Eliot, M.D., Childhood Education, 
January, 1948, page 225. 

A challenge to individuals to act as world citizens by participating in the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund is made by a physician who has 
studied nutritional deficiency in the future leaders of Europe. 


“Three R’s for Peace,” Mrs. Theodore $. Champman, General Federation Club- 
woman, January, 1948. 

Relief, rehabilitation, and reconstruction needs are graphically told in this account 
of crippled and orphaned children going to school without shoes, books, or essential 
building repairs. 


“Twenty Years Service to the Children of the Americas,” Elisabeth Shirley Enochs, 
Pan' American Union, December, 1947, page 674-8. 

The American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood has 
studied the health, education, and welfare of the children of all the Americas and 
established the only inter-American research center of its kind. 


“Promotion of Child Welfare in the American Republics,” Elisabeth Shirley 
Enochs, Social Service Review, June, 1946, page 261-3. 

Requests for aid to mothers from Brazil, cooperation with the Ministries of 
Health and Labor in Paraguay and Colombia regarding dependent and deliquent 
children prove the value of the children’s bureau. 


“The Arab World and Women’s Education,” R. C. Buchanan, Journal of Home’ 
Economics, April, 1947, page 197-8. 

Better educated mothers to counteract the infant mortality scourge is the crying 
need reported by the agricultural mission from the United States and supported 
by the citizens of Syria and Iraq. 


“British Children are Healthier,” British Information Services, School and Society, 
October 25, 194, page 317. 

British school children are reported to be heavier and taller thau before World 
War II due to school meals served free or at cost. Mother and infant mortality 
are said to be greatly reduced as the result of welfare food schemes. 
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‘The Government and the Children,” Spectator, November 22, 1946. 

The Curtis Committee report cited about 50,000 “deprived” children are suffer- 
ing mental and physical maltreatment, and made sixty-two specific recommendations 
which public opinion may force to action. 


“British Youngsters Adopt Birds,” Avdubon, May, 1947, page 166-7. 

Bird and Tree Scheme sponsored by the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds encourages formation of school teams which elect one bird or tree as the 
subject for a year’s special study. 


“U.N.R.R.A. Child Feeding in Italy,’’ Felix M. Gentile, Social Service Review, 
December, 1946, page 502-22. 

Public assistance for two million women and children of war-torn Italy, the 
complications in administration, the resourcefulness of the staff and the good will 
engendered became of extreme importance in a land where the cost of living rose 
during 1940-1944 about 749%. For many, life was sustained only by help from the 
military, G.I. generosity, hoarding, pilfering and prostitution. 


“Observations on the Psychology of Children in a D.P. Camp,” Becky Althoff, 
Journal of Social Casework, January, 1948, page 17. 

Young children showed more obvious disturbances than the older survivors, but 
gave evidence of greater capacity for recovery. Camp Fochrenwald of 5,000 Jewish 
persons with 1,000 children chiefly of an age useful to the Nazi war machine pro- 
vided the author with critical cases. Small children rescued and kept in hiding were 
in contrast to those exposed and left without affect control, speech or motion. 


“Children’s Crusade,” Leo Lania, United Nations World, December, 1947, page 
43-6, 

A 10,000 mile pilgrimage from Poland to Siberia, then to Warsaw, France, 
Italy and finally to Palestine was under the leadership of a Polish teacher, Mr. 
Jacob Tobiasch, who tried to protect 180 children from the privation of war, 
separation, loss of parents, education, language and cultural training. 


“Some Health and Welfare Services in U.S.S.R.,”’ Social Service Review, June, 
1946, page 258-260. 

Child health centers, clinics, hospitals, maternity homes, child labor legislation 
and compulsory school attendance have been making rapid progress in Russia 
according to a state report. 


“That Children Might Live,’ Michael Scully, Pan American Union and Reader's 
Digest, August, 1947. 

Luis Morquio pioneered in the making of a race in Uraguay by studying infants, 
establishing a School of Pediatrics, promoting a National Child Council which 
protects children through medicine and law. 


LUCILLE WALLACE 
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ROSS CURRENTS 


Montgomery Lecture (to be published) given at the University of Nebraska, Janu- 
ary, 1948, by Dr. Carl Friedrich, Professor of Government at Harvard University. 
(In the summer of 1946 Dr. Friedrich was Special Adviser to the United States 
Occupation Forces in Germany, during which assignment he helped draft constitu- 
tions for the United States occupied areas; from January to midsummer of 1947, 
he served as Special Adviser to Gen. Lucius Clay, chief of the United States Occupa- 
tion Forces in Germany. ) 

In connection with discussions of many problems which we face in dealing with 
Germany, Dr. Friedrich pointed out the great need in that country for teachers and 
textbooks. The lack of textbooks is accounted for in part by the difficulty in finding 
competent denazified writers and in securing paper for publication. In order to 
have enough texts, it is necessary to use pre-war books in which blank paper has 
been pasted over eulogies of Hitler and his doctrines. (Children being children, it 
is difficult to keep the pages covered!) | 

The denazification program has also caused a great dearth of teachers. Octo- 
genarians are being drafted to teach in universities, and because of the great in- 
crease in enrollments of veterans, these elderly men must lecture before large classes, 
some classes having as many as 2,500 students. Dr. Friedrich said that the Ger- 
mans had asked for teachers from England, France, and America, and a number 
had been sent from England and France. As yet, however, America has not seen fit 
to comply with the request, a fact which seems rather paradoxical in view of our 
great concern for democratic forces in Germany. 

Grade school teachers are endeavoring to teach seventy-five to one hundred 
undernourished students in rooms with temperatures near freezing. It is no wonder 
that teachers are finding it nearly impossible to cope with schoolroom problems and to 
put into practice any democratic methods. Authoritarian rule seems the only work- 
able procedure under such conditions. 

As Dr. Friedrich sees it, there are two considerations of utmost importance in 
making Germany a factor for peace in the world—economic rehabilitation and re- 
education. One is of little value without the other. 


“The Commission for International Educational Reconstruction” by John Barrow, 
Assistant Specialist, International Educational Relations Division of the N.E.A., 
School Life, Vol. 30, No. 4, January, 1948, pp. 9-11. 

Would you like to send books to devastated schools in the Philippines? Do you 
know how to help with the rehabilitation work being carried on in France and 
Germany by American relief agencies? Would you enjoy corresponding with a boy 
or girl or school in Korea, or Belgium, or Germany? Would you like to spend 
next summer in a work camp in Europe, helping to rebuild a community? If so, 
“how” can be answered by CIER (Commission for International Educational Re- 
construction), 744 Jackson Place, Washington 6, D.C. 

During the spring of 1946, conferences of representatives of the Department of 
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State, the U. S. Office of Education, UNESCO, UNRRA, and‘the leading educa- 
tional organizations were held. These conferences resulted in the formation of 
CIER, aided by an initial grant from the Carnegie Corporation. The Commission 
gathers information on the various programs for educational relief, lets each or- 
ganization know what other organizations are doing, and assists American agencies 
in planning and executing their programs. 

Some typical needs that are recognized by the various agencies which are in touch 
with CIER and some of the services they are rendering may be listed as follows: 

1. A great lack of educational and scientific materials is apparent, especially 
those materials needed in visual education, in technical education, and in teacher 
training—blackboards, instruments for medical, dental, agricultural, and vocational 
education, athletic and recreational equipment, music instruments and parts, printed 
music, maps, art reproductions and supplies, books on teacher training, etc. (Ex- 
ample: The American Association of University Women has collected and sent 
hundreds of cartons of school supplies—tablets, pencils, pens, ink, rulers, etc.—to 
Greece, Poland, Czechoslovakia, China, and other countries. Subscriptions to pro- 
fessional journals were sent to teachers. ) 

2. Fellowships, scholarships, and study grants are desired, particularly for ma- 
ture students or teachers who want to come to America to learn. (Reference should 
be made to the Fulbright Act, which provides transportation for students coming 
to America and aid for Americans going abroad for educational purposes. ) 

3. Service projects, such as work camps, offer concrete ways to help in other 
countries. The main task of the summer work camps has been to rebuild a school, 
but they have also carried on community projects in adult education and recreation. 
(Example: The American Friends Service Committee’s neighborhood centers for 
recreation, education, health, and crafts. ) 

In CIER’s 1947 project, graduating classes of high schools and colleges were 
asked to put their class memorial funds in the form of gifts to foreign schools and 
students. One hundred twenty-six classes, at last report, responded to this appeal 
and contributed more than $11,000. The gifts were in the form of materials or 
equipment, books, and money. 


Youth Leaders Digest, Vol. X, No. 3, p. 112, December, 1947. 

ARE YOU ACQUAINTED WITH. . . . American Youth for World Youth, 
Inc., with headquarters at 35 East 35th Street, New York 16, N.Y. This agency 
started as an auxiliary of the Unitarian Service Committee to assist children overseas. 
It now has spread to more than 4,000 schools and camps in nearly all the states. 
The president of the Board is Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, and the executive director 
is Ernest Papaneck. On the Advisory Board are Miss Katherine Lenroot, Albert 
Einstein, Thomas Mann, and others of similar professional status. A.Y.W.Y. pub- 
lishes a monthly news bulletin, sample copies of which may be available, and 
maintains a year-round program of practical aid to the children in many countries 
overseas. 


“For the World’s Children” by Katharine F. Lenroot, member of the Executive 
Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations 
and Director of the United States Children’s Bureau. 
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Christian Science Monitor Magazine, November 22, 1947, pp. 3 and 20. 

“Millions of youngsters in foreign countries are in critical need of food, and 
help must be got to them through any and all channels,” is the headline of Miss 
Lenroot’s article. Individuals and organizations, she says, are aiding generously, 
but the size of the problem means that individual contributions alone cannot meet 
the need. This is a matter for government action, for only governments have the 
resources to draw upon to cope with a program of this magnitude. 

Fortunately, there is an organization through which the peoples of the world, 
through their governments, can act in this great emergency. That organization is 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations, which was set 
up a year ago by the General Assembly. The Children’s Fund representatives have 
worked out with officials of recipient countries the distribution of food and other 
supplies without regard to nationality, creed, race, or political consideration. 

Since there is not enough to feed all the hungry, the Children’s Fund has set 
up terms to feed the neediest. The choice is hard to make when so many are under- 
nourished, Recipient nations are to provide from their own resources, without 
reduction in current rations for children and mothers, such foods as cereals, pota- 
toes, and vegetables. Added to their provisions will be the supplementary food 
supplied by the Children’s Fund: some 240 calories of milk, fat, and cocoa, and, in 
most countries, about fifty to sixty calories of canned meats or fish. Cod liver oil 
is also to be furnished in some instances. It is not much—food supplied by the 
Children’s Fund will cost about three cents a meal—but it may mean the difference 
between slow starvation and health. 

Food takes priority now only because it must. Children the war left behind are 
hungty, homeless, often crippled or blind, and great numbers are sick with tu- 
berculosis, rickets, and nervous disorders. But little money can be spared from 
the fund when the need for food is so desperate. 

Miss Lenroot concludes: “These are examples only of the terrible facts about 
these children, the human fact that sometimes tends to be lost sight of in the talk 
about reconstruction. I know of no more important work to be done than to get help 
to these children. It is a matter of enlightened self-interest as well as one of common 
humanity.” 

EvsigE M. JEVONS 





Cy DECEMBER 11, 1946, the General Assembly of the United Nations created 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund. The program has received 
contributions sufficient to make a start in providing aid to several million children 
in Europe and China but disappointing in face of the growing problem. A drive 
will take place early in 1948 on a symbolic “United Nations Appeal for Children 
Day” set aside by Dr. Lie for international observance. The international slogan 
“Give One Day” has received enthusiastic support from national committees in 
participating countries. Chester Bowles is Chairman of the International Advisory 
Committee; Lee Marshall will conduct the drive in the United States. 
The United Nations Appeal for Children was conceived by Aake Ording of the 
Norwegian delegation to the United Nations. 





“ProcRaM NOTES 


Te Pi Lambda Theta is sensitive to the vital issues of the times is evidenced 
by the concern of its members for ‘Youth around the World” which de- 
manded a second Journal on the subject. As this issue goes to press everywhere 
the appeal for children is being made—“‘an appeal which recognizes no geographic, 
ethnic, or political boundaries, but is truly global in outlook.” 


Northern Indiana Alumne adopted the general theme: ‘Teaching in a World Community,” 
presenting the topics of “UNESCO” and “International Understanding and Educational Re- 
construction.” 

Indianapolis Alumna called upon their Superintendent of Schools, Virgil Stinebaugh, to speak 
on the significant topic: ‘‘Adapting Schools to the Needs of Youth” at their October meeting 
and, in March, will discuss “Education for One World” under the leadership of Miss Mary 
Ronk. The interests of this chapter in world education are heightened by the fact that Miss 
Wallace Montague, one of its members, is serving as an exchange teacher in the Malmsbury 
Park Junior High School in Bournemouth, England. 

Central Ohio Alumne@ has stressed “Community Responsibilities,” discussing such topics as: 
“Political Responsibilities,” “Teacher Recruitment,” the “Educational Lag,” and “Responsi- 
bilities to Youth.” All of these areas of discussion are of vital importance if America is to 
work through its problems and be a force in the world community. 

Tau Chapter of the University of North Dakota has also been concerned with professional 
problems at home: “Work of the County Superintendent,” ‘‘Teacher’s Placement Bureau,” 
and “Legislation Affecting our Schools.” 

Alpha Beta Chapter at the University of Wisconsin sent an extended account of their program 
activities which gives us a good picture of the work of the year: 

“Living in a World Community,’ the theme for Alpha Beta Chapter has been the in- 
spiration for the planning of a program which will give a broader concept of education through 
the study of international cooperation. 

“In January Dr. Bernice Leary, recently returned from Europe where she made a special 
study of schools in Germany spoke on topic, ‘Education Today.’ She stressed the necessity 
of building concepts of similarities between American children and foreign children. This 
will be the initial step toward living in a world community, and will do away with stereotype 
pictures of the little Dutch girl as a child wearing wooden shoes, and the Japanese as children 
with pretty fans. To understand these people in the future, ideals must be inculcated which 
will enable our youth to think of children of foreign countries as people like themselves. 

“Dr. Leary commented on the inhibited German child, educated in an environment where 
he is subdued and restrained both at home and at school. A striking contrast is presented in 
the American classroom where vital economic and political projects such as ‘Free Air Travel’ 
are units in which the child learns to develop his ideas through the guidance of the teacher.” 

“The program committee with Mrs. Helen Pike as chairman has scheduled a program 
for February with ‘International Understandings in Europe’ as the topic. Speakers will be 
Blanche Von Breckel, a university student from Holland; Sidney Ainsworth, a Wisconsin High 
School exchange teacher to Scotland; Burr Phillip of the University of Wisconsin who is 
studying the government program of education in Germany; and Miss Maurene Budeson of 
Madison Public Schools, who studied at the University of Oslo. 

“In March the study of ‘International Understanding’ will be resumed at a social hour 
held in Memorial Union when university students from India and Siam will give their im- 
pressions of the United States.” 

(Thank you, M. Hanlon of Wisconsin. This gives us just the kind of program notes 
we want!) 

VERNA WHITE 
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THETA CHAPTER 


A portrait of the late Maude McBroom was recently presented to the Univer- 
sity of Iowa by Theta Chapter with the cooperation of the Epsilon Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa, friends and former students of Miss McBroom. Miss McBroom 
was a past national president of Pi Lambda Theta and a past president of the Theta 
Chapter. At the time of her death in July she was Associate Professor of Education 
and Director of the Reading Clinic at the University of Iowa. The presentation 
was made at the Annual Supervision and Administrator's Conference held in 
December. 

This year Theta’s meetings are centered around the theme “Cultural Patterns.” 
For the January meeting the speaker was Miss Ranjana Sidhanta, graduate student 
from India now studying at the University. 
Miss Sidhanta emphasized the need of under- 
standing people of other countries. The Febru- 
ary meeting was a joint dinner meeting with 
Phi Delta Kappa. In March Theta will have as 
their guests, the Iowa City Public School Teach- 
ers. A panel discussion on child health will be 
presented by members of the chapter and lead- 
ing medical personnel from the University Hos- 
pital. In connection with the service project, 
Thetans are busy packing boxes of school sup- 
plies, clothing, and teacher’s kits for schools in 
Germany. This project is being carried on with 
the cooperation of Dr. John Haefner, Head of 
High School Social Studies, University High 
School. Dr. Haefner served on the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Commission to study the German 
schools. 

At the meeting of the St. Louis Alumnz Chapter on Saturday, January 17, the 
study program for 1948, ‘‘What Has War Done to the Children of the World and 
What Can We Do About It?” was launched. 

Molly Caygill, an exchange teacher from Yorkshire, England, was the first 
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speaker on the program. She gave a report on observations and special studies of 
“The Impact of War on Children and Families.” 

The subject of “Broken Families’ and the problems that have developed as a 
result of these unfortunate conditions was the second topic discussed. It was ably 
presented by Genelle Goslin of Springfield, Illinois. 

Laura Mae Craemer was the third speaker and her subject was, ‘‘Psychiatrist and 
Educator and the Fight for Peace.” 

These subjects furnished not only much food for thought but impressed upon 
the members anew, the importance of the constant effort of all for the betterment 
and the ultimate relief of these unhappy conditions at home as well as abroad. 

The project which the Service Committee has undertaken is progressing most 
satisfactorily. The second seventy pound box is already on its way to Heidelberg. The 
contributions of school supplies have been so liberal that it was possible, from our 
surplus, to send a box of these much needed materials to Miss Caygill’s school 
in Yorkshire, England. This indeed was a source of gratification for the members. 
The second box included clothing and materials to make many garments such as 
skirts, blouses, dresses, pajamas, slips, etc. Thread, zippers, needles, pins, buttons, 
patterns, and other accessories were also included. A packet of vegetable seeds was 
also ordered to be sent to Heidelberg for spring planting. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZE CHAPTER 


Central Missouri Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta has chosen as its theme 
for the 1947-48 program, “Teaching in a World Community.” Each program for 
the year is designed to present some phase of this important theme. 

At the first meeting, October 9, our new president, Mrs. Elsie P. Duncan, gave 
an interesting and enthusiastic report of the Biennial Council at Portland, Oregon. 
On November 13, Mrs. Mary Katherine Lang presented the difficulties of ‘Going 
to School in War Devastated Countries.” November 18, our chapter joined Alpha 
at the Founders’ Day Banquet, where Miss Thelma Mills, Director of Student 
Affairs for Women in the University of Missouri, gave an excellent address on 
“Education for Rural Youth in Missouri.” An honored guest at this banquet was 
Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Professor Emeritus in the University of Missouri. 

Our annual Christmas dinner party was given as usual, at the home of Mrs. Mary 
Ellen McKay, at which Dr. Julia Shipman, of the Geography Department, related 
her travels in Africa. 

January 8, Mrs. Hazel Perryman gave an enlightening discussion of UNESCO. 
February 12, Dr. John Rufi, Professor of Education, showed pictures and gave an 
account of his three and one-half months’ experiences in the educational rehabilita- 
tion of Germany. Dr. Rufi reported a deplorable lack of available books and mate- 
rial for re-educating the youth of Germany. March 11, Mrs. Carrie P. Scott will 
present a program, “The Commission of International Educational Rehabilitation.” 
April 8, Mr. Everett Keith, Secretary of Missouri State Teachers’ Association, will! 
set forth “Current Issues in Education.” The annual business meeting will be held 
on May 13. 

Our new transfer members are: Miss Jean Baer, from Upsilon, at Palo Alto, now 
of Stephens College; Miss Margaret McCaul, from Kansas City Alumna, now of 
Stephens College; Mrs. Elizabeth Brossart, from Alpha; Mrs. Martha Patterson, 
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from Alpha; Mrs. Oria F. Long, from Alpha; Mrs. Margaret Warhurst, from 
Alpha. 

Mrs. W. F. Fratcher, whose husband is now Associate Professor of Law at the 
University, has been meeting with us. Her chapter is Gamma, of University of 
Kansas. 

We are fortunate to be associated so closely with the members of Alpha, with 
whom our relations are, and have always been, most pleasantly amicable. Our mem- 
bers often attend the initiation ceremonies of Alpha. 

Our active membership at present is about thirty, all of whom are very regular 
in attendance. We feel that our chapter is doing its loyal best to maintain the high 
“Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta.” 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER 


Following the tradition of other years, the Alpha Kappa Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta and the Louise Homer Club—women’s honorary on campus—celebrated 
together their annual Christmas party. 

The president, Dr. Agnes R. McElwee, extended greetings and exhorted the 
members to be cognizant of the tremendous powers they, as teachers, can wield in 
waging peace; and to turn their attention toward unselfish consideration for others 
by striving to extend the Christmas atmosphere of peace and good will throughout 
the year and to all mankind. 

Miss Sybil Emerson, assistant professor of home economics at the Pennsylvania 
State College, and one of her classes in art education presented two charming and 
amusing puppet shows based on the stories told in the songs, “Good King Wences- 
laus” and ‘““The Miracle of St. Nicholas.” Made from simple materials (the theater 
itself was once a refrigerator crate) the puppets demonstrated the possibilities of 
expression and entertainment in this medium for children of all ages. 

Besides supporting the puppet shows with musical scores, the Louise Homer 
girls, under the direction of Willa Taylor, sang a program of lovely old Christmas 
songs which included Praetorius, ‘“‘Lo, How a Rose E’er Blooming” and the be- 
loved French carol, ‘‘Bring a Torch, Jeanette.” 

With the rhythm of the last carol to provide incentive, all joined in rollicking 
folk dances of other countries under the direction of Dr. Maloise Dixon. To those 
who realize it, folk dancing offers a common language for richer living and inter- 
national, inter-racial sharing. Present among the guests was an exchange student 
from Sweden who was delighted with one Swedish dance which was so familiar 
to her. 

These contributions from many groups and many lands along with the messages 
of our president to be cognizant of the tremendous powers that we, as teachers 
have in extending the Christmas peace and good will made this December meeting 
one of the memorable occasions of the year. 


RHO CHAPTER 


Rho Chapter has chosen as its study topic for the current year ‘“Youth’s Responsi- 
bility Toward World Peace,” and is co-ordinating its findings in Rho Journal pub- 
lished this month and dedicated to our national president, Dr. May Seagoe. 

The February meeting, held in ¢o-operation with the Metropolitan Alumne 
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Chapter, welcomed Dr. Seagoe as guest speaker and gave the members an oppor- 
tunity to renew old acquaintanceship and to introduce to our president many new 
members. 

The March meeting will be Rho’s annual card party held as a benefit for the 
Scholarship Fund open to any woman student in the school of Education at New 
* York University who is doing graduate work and who can meet the personal and 
professional standards of the committee. 

Several Rho members attended the Pi Lambda Theta luncheon held at the Hotel 
Traymore in Atlantic City during A.A.S.A. Convention in February. 

At the Founders’ Day meeting, Vice-President Katharine Pease of Alpha Epsilon 
was honored guest and gave a most inspiring talk. 


LOS ANGELES ALUMN4 CHAPTER 


Activities were carried forward just as vigorously as ever, even though the presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chapter, Mildred Davidson, was in Guatemala. Planning 
in advance and the cooperation of the Executive Board, resulted in an effective 
program in spite of the president’s absence. The dividend to the members will be 
seeing colored movies of Guatemala, taken by the president. 

On October 11, the Chapter members and their guests enjoyed a tea in the attrac- 
tive new quarters of the Merchandising Training Institute of Los Angeles. This is 
a public school for which the Downtown Businessmen’s Association donated 
thousands of dollars for interior decorating and equipment. At this meeting, Mrs. 
Gertrude DuVall gave a report on the Biennial Convention in Portland. 

On November 15, Los Angeles Alumne Chapter joined the other chapters of 
the Southern California Council in celebrating Founders’ Day, at the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hotel. On January 17, three chapters: Sigma, Alpha Delta, and Los 
Angeles Alumnz united in a morning session and a luncheon meeting devoted 
to world understanding and world affairs. 

The meetings of March 20 and May 22 will be held in the Merchandising 
Training Institute. During the March meeting, the members will study intercultural 
education and at the May meeting, teacher recruitment. 

With other chapters in the Southern California Council, Los Angeles Alumnz 
Chapter will be represented at the Regional Conference at Hotel Coronado in the 
beautiful seaside city of Coronado on April 10 and 11. 

Clara Mae Post is busy compiling the annual News Letter, which members know 
from previous issues will be full of news of the members of this active group. 


ETA CHAPTER 


Pi Lambda Theta at the University of Pennsylvania has successfully been carry- 
ing out the 1947-1948 theme of “The World at Our Door.” 

The December meeting at the American Swedish Historical Museum was 
planned to carry out the idea of ‘Philadelphia International.” A large number 
from our Eta Chapter joined the members of the museum to participate in the 
lovely Swedish Christmas celebration called the Lucia Fest. The Bazaar featured 
many articles brought from Sweden by recent visitors. 

“Philadelphia Intercultural’ formed the basis of the January meeting held at 
the Fellowship Commission. Eta members spent an interesting evening presided 
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over by Alida Shinn, who is active in the Commission. The panel discussion in- 
cluded Mr. Fagan, Mr. Cutler, Miss Penny, and Miss Constantine. The evening 
proved so successful that several of our people decided to join the Fellowship 
Commission. 

Following a business meeting on February 5, Dr. Seagoe will be with us on 
February 12. The chapter officers will have dinner with her after which all Eta 
members will meet. 

Our Junior Board, which consists of undergraduates, are in charge of a Fashion 
Show and Card Party to be held in the Strawbridge and Clothier Auditorium on 
February 28. All proceeds will go toward the Scholarship Fund. 

Regional parties for the purpose of raising money for our Scholarship Fund are 
being held throughout the year. 

New members will be elected on March 5 at a business meeting. At the same 
time officers will be nominated. The pledging ceremony is planned for April 5 
with the appropriate topic of “Living Together.” 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER 


Although only their chosen delegates were able to attend the Biennial Council 
at Reed College, Portland, Oregon, each member of Alpha Eta Chapter at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education caught the spirit of that auspicious gathering 
as she listened to the inspiring report brought back by our president, Miss Mary 
Elizabeth O'Connor. In addition, through the kindness of our neighbors at Boston 
University, we were privileged to see the beautiful colored motion pictures taken 
by their delegates on their trip across the country to attend the Council. 

At the Christmas meeting on December 12, the chapter entertained two exchange 
teachers from Glasgow, Scotland, and the foreign students at the School of Edu- 
cation. As the guests entered the beautiful parlor of Phillips Brooks House at 
Harvard, they were handed boxes of shining colored balls and sparkling icicles, and 
invited to help trim the Christmas tree. Before this delightful task was finished, 
the visitors’ shyness had disappeared, and they were eager to be introduced to other 
Christmas traditions. Community singing of the immortal Christmas carols was 
followed by an unusually expressive and beautifully illustrated recitation of The 
Other Wise Man. The evening’s festivities were effectively concluded when the 
flaming plum pudding was carried proudly into the darkened room. 

The visitors were given hand-made Christmas cards, signed by each member, 
to take home as souvenirs of the party. As for the members themselves, they needed 
no intrinsic reminders of this truly inspiring occasion. We shall long treasure the 
memory of talking, laughing, and singing with a group of women representing 
various countries and continents, all of whom had bravely come to a strange land 
to work and study so that the youth of their own nations might have the priceless 
gifts of knowledge and understanding. In them we saw our hope of world peace. 

LaurA E. McADAMS 
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The destiny of any nation, at any given time, depends on the opinions of 
its young men under five-and-twenty. 


GOETHE 





Women IN THE NEWS 


A new book cailed Life and The Dream by Mary Colum was published late 
in March, 1947, by Doubleday & Co., New York. The Herald Tribune hailed 
it as a “chronicle of an individual Irish woman’s contribution to America’s intellec- 
tual life.” Mary Colum was born Mary McGuire and was married in 1912 to the 
Irish poet Padraic Colum, and the two come to the United States in 1914. 

At eighteen Mary Colum left her rigorous Catholic boarding school for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin where she associated herself with Irish literary Renaissance 
and the Abbey Theatre, which was well on its way to fame. She became president 
of the ‘Twilight Literary Society,” the members of which went in a body to each 
performance of the Abbey Theatre. (The society through its president had been 
able to arrange for a reduction in the prices of tickets bought in bulk.) Here Mary 
Colum met a number of the outstanding literary people of Ireland. Van Doran 
comments, ‘There can seldom have been so charming a claque in any memorable 
theatre.” 

After Mary and Padraic Colum came to the United States, they found themselves 
confused and at sea for several years. They were homesick and often discouraged. 
The Colums lived in the United States much as the earliest pioneers had to do and 
as many of the later comers had been obliged to do. Every pioneer to America has 
found himself on a frontier, whether in a log cabin in a clearing or, as with the 
Colums, in a boarding house in the West 80’s in New York City. For the Colums 
first eight years in the United States were pioneer years of hard work at making for 
themselves a place in the new country. There was a great deal of homesickness for 
the old country, which eventually culminated in a happy return to Ireland and 
France. As has happened to pioneers before, a visit home made return to the new 
country satisfying. Somewhat later the Colums made an unexpected voyage to 
Hawaii where Padraic studied Hawaiian myth and poetry. They were thoroughly 
charmed by Hawaii and were weaned completely from Ireland. They returned to 
the United States where for more than twenty years both have been active in literary 
circles, with Mary Colum at last beginning the career in literary criticism in which 
she has in a short time made a brilliant name for herself. Many literary figures and 
incidents appear in Mrs. Colum’s latest book, but the two writers she presents at 
greatest length are Elinor Wylie in New York and James Joyce in Paris. Life and 
The Dream is a source of special information for those interested in these authors. 

Mary Colum comes at last to the conclusion that the trouble of the years she has 
lived through since 1914 has been caused chiefly by “the senseless, man-made in- 
equalities that could be done away with—-social inequality, economic inequality, race 
inequality, sex inequality.” Of this she is disposed to believe that sex inequality has 
caused the most waste. 

To many Americans Mary Colum “will seem incorrigibly Irish but the Irish 
make one of the most valuable elements in the total American culture, and this 
is the best chronicle I know of an individual Irish contribution to the intellectual 
life of America,” says Carl Van Doran in the Herald Tribune’s Weekly Book Re- 
view Section on March 23, 1947. 
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Dr. Maurine Clow, Ph.D. in Psychology from Stanford, Pi Lambda Thetan, and 
Associate Director of Student Personnel work at the University of Montana, Mis- 
soula, found herself on an unusual Public Relations jaunt recently when she 
journeyed to Atlantic City, New Jersey, as chaperon to ‘‘Miss Montana,” a senior 
at the university majoring in textiles and possessing an operatic voice which she 
had never had money enough to cultivate. Although “Miss Montana” did not win, 
she had the satisfaction of placing three ‘‘first’’ votes from musicians among the 
judges. Miss Montana is a Delta Gamma and was elected by a responsible group 
of students from among a group of twenty-two candidates at the University. The 
young woman who did win and who is now “Miss America” was Miss Barbara Jo 
Walker, a charming senior from Memphis State College in Tennessee. She also 
is a musician, a singer who plays her own accompaniments. Miss Walker is a mem- 
ber of Alpha Gamma Delta and plans to use her $5000 prize money for advanced 
education so that she can ‘become a Professor” in the field of music. 

During recent years, there has been an attempt by Miss Lenore Slaughter, Direc- 
tor of the Beauty Contest, to raise standards by introducing talent as well as beauty, 
poise, and charm into the qualifications for entrance. Each young woman was also 
interviewed regarding her educational and vocational plans. Guy Snavely of Wash- 
ington, D.C. served as Advisory Chairman to the Pageant. A goodly number of 
the contestants came from colleges in the South and West—the more conservative 
East spurning such participation at this time. Dr. Clow was able to make a number 
of constructive and helpful criticisms and suggestions regarding the future conduct 
of the enterprise. 

The International Council of Women met at the University of Pennsylvania in 
September and those present found themselves facing a whole crop of new prob- 
lems as a result of the war. Women were there from all over the world—Indians 
in bright saris, Norwegians in bright skirts and blouses mingled with smartly 
dressed Americans in longer skirts. Baroness Boel, President, topped six feet and 
her Swiss successor, Dr. Jeanne Elder, was of an equally imposing height. The 
youth problem in Europe recurred again and again in both the resolutions and in 
conversations of the women. They were deeply disturbed over the generation in 
Europe which knows nothing but the values of war. A special commission was 
set up to study the problem. Miss Minna G. Cowan of the British delegation urged 
use of the tremendous opportunity to re-educate German women, pointing out that 
able German women now greatly outnumber men and hold potential power. Most of 
the resolutions adopted dealt with phases of youth and women’s problems today in 
war stricken areas. 


Miss Carolyn Campbell, a senior in the School of Education and president of 
Gamma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta at the University of Kansas, was chosen as 
1947 Homecoming Queen and with her attendants reigned over the largest home- 
coming parade in the history of the institution. 


Maloise Sturdevant Dixon was born in Springfield, Massachusetts, May seventh, 
1899. Her parents were educated at Mount Holyoke and Amherst Colleges. 

After graduation from Saint Agatha School for Girls, New York City, she spent 
fours years at Vassar College, where she received a B.A. degree, and two years at 
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Teachers College, Columbia University, where she received an M.A. degree and 
an honorary diploma as Teacher of Physical Education. She taught in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at Central State Normal School and at State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. Later she resumed her studies for the doctorate 
at Pennsylvania State College, with a major in physical education and a minor in the 
elementary field, and wrote her dissertation on physical education in the elementary 
curricula of the Pennsylvania state teachers’ colleges. 


In January, 1946, Dr. Dixon was appointed to the staff of Pennsylvania State 
College as research assistant in human nutrition research, working in the Ellen H. 
Richards Institute under the direction of Dr. Pauline Beery Mack. In this capacity, 
she finds an exciting professional hobby in teaching folk dancing, and rhythmic and 
play activities to the children in the various state institutions that are cooperating 
in the Pennsylvania mass studies in human nutrition. 

She is a member of Alpha Kappa Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, of Phi Kappa 
Phi and Kappa Delta Pi fraternities. 


At Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, Dr. Virginia Kneeland Frantz, 
associate attending surgical pathologist, who came to Presbyterian by way of Bryn 
Mawr and Columbia College of Physicians and Surgeons, began work on the 
oxidation of cellulose in 1935. Recently she announced the perfection of a new 
surgical sponge which is easily absorbed by the body. If, during an operation, a 
doctor leaves a sponge in a patient, he need no longer worry, because it will dis- 
solve and disappear without any difficulty. On a chart in her office, Dr. Frantz has 
tallied 500 cases indicating successful absorption of cellulose cotton sponges in 
cases ranging from simple nose bleeds to kidney operations. 

LOUISE PRICE 


“The Rotary Club of Natchez, Mississippi, recently sponsored (for a day) 
the visit of 144 Latin American students who had just finished a sixty-day 
orientation course at Louisiana State University. . . . Most of the students plan 
to continue their studies at colleges and universities in the United States.” 


Bulletin of the Pan American Union, December, 1947, p. 697 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C. 


Permission must be secured 


The youth of a Nation are the trustees of Posterity —DisRAELI 
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ELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
AND ASSISTANTSHIPS 


” MAKING this investigation, the Fellowship Committee of Chi Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta sent letters to all accredited colleges and universities in the United 
states that admit women as students. The information given is of necessity brief 
and concise. For further details, members of Pi Lambda Theta should write as 
soon as possible to the institution in which they may be interested. 

Colleges and universities have been listed alphabetically by states. The list is 
necessarily limited by the space available in this issue and by the number of replies 
which have been received to date. Additional information will appear in other 
issues of the JOURNAL. 


University of Alabama, University, Alabama. Twenty $500 fellowships open to 
candidates for the master’s degree. No outside work required of holder of fellow- 
ship. 

Arizona State College, Tempe. The C. M. Paddock fellowship awarded each year 
to a graduate selected under conditions to be determined by the administration of 
the College. 


University of Arkansas: College of Education, Fayetteville. Three assistantships of 
$600 each. 


Mills College, Oakland 13, California. A number of fellowships and assistantships 
covering residence and tuition are open to women graduates of accredited colleges 
and universities. 


Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, California. Scholarships and assistantships 
are available. Stipends for scholarships usually are $600; and for assistantships $500 
per year and tuition for half time graduate study. 


University of Colorado, Boulder. Twelve to fifteen research fellowships of $600, 
open to students with one year’s work beyond master’s degree. Twelve to fifteen 
university fellowships of $400, open only to students with master’s degree. Two 
Bureau of Educational Research assistantships, one of $250 and one of $500. 
University scholarships paying full amount of tuition, open to all graduate students. 
Departmental assistantships, paying from $200 to $1200 per year, open to gradu- 
ate students in education. 


Colorado College, Colorado Springs. Twenty graduate teaching fellowships, open 
to candidates for master of arts degree. 


Colorado A. and M. College, Fort Collins. No fellowships as such at present but 
some assistance provided for students working toward master of education with a 
major in guidance and counseling. 


University of Connecticut, Storrs. Some graduate assistantships of $100 per month 
Recipients must engage in one-half time work for the department and one-half 
time in advanced studies, 
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Florida State University, Tallahassee. A number of graduate scholarships open to 
superior students who are residents of Florida. Stipend of $100 per quarter and 
no registration or tuition fees. Three graduate assistantships open to non-residents 
of Florida. One of $150 per quarter and one-third time for assigned duties; one 
of $250 per quarter and one half-time for assigned duties; one of $300 per quarter 
for two-thirds time for assigned duties. 


John B. Stetson University, De Land, Florida. Fellowships in various fields are 
offered occasionally but not regularly. 


University of Georgia: College of Education, Athens. Some graduate scholarships 
and fellowships open to those taking advanced work in education. 


University of Idaho, Moscow. One fellowship or assistantship in education open 
to a candidate for master of science in education. 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois. Some assistantships available to 
graduate students. Stipend of $150 per month for nine months and certain specific 
work required. 


Northwestern University: Graduate School, Evanston, Illinois. A number of uni- 
versity fellowships of $750 and tuition; several university fellowships in educa- 
tion of $750 and tuition; several university scholarships of $300 and tuition; and 
a number of scholarships paying part or full tuition. No duties required. Fellow- 
ships usually require at least one year of graduate study. 


University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. A number of fellowships, ranging 
from $450 to $1100. 


University of Illinois: College of Education, Urbana. A number of scholarships and 
fellowships, open to applicants not over thirty years of age at time of appointment. 
Candidates must be graduates of accredited colleges and universities. Stipends range 
from $500 to $900 plus exemption from tuition fee. Graduate assistantships with 
stipends ranging from $600 to $2400 plus free tuition and laboratory fees. A 
limited amount of service is required. 


Saint Mary’s College: Notre Dame, Holy Cross, Indiana. Opportunity for laywomen 
to do graduate study in theology and part-time teaching to defray expenses. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. Fellowships of $400, preferably to ap- 
plicants who have had teaching experience. 


State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. Nine teaching fellowships with a stipend 
of $36 per month. 


University of Kansas: Graduate School, Lawrence. University fellowships open to 
graduate students who have completed at least one year of study in a recognized 
graduate school, with a stipend of $500 to $600. University scholarships open to 
graduates of colleges and universities of recognized standing with a stipend of 
$300. Graduate assistantships with stipends ranging from $300 to $1200, depend- 
ing upon the amount of service rendered. 
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Tulane University: Graduate School, New Orleans 15, Louisiana. Three fellowships 
with stipends of $500 each and exemption from tuition. Five scholarships with 
stipends of $250 each and exemption from tuition. A number of tuition scholar- 
ships. All of the foregoing scholarships or fellowships open to women candidates 
for master’s degree in education. , 


Goucher College, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Two fellowships for graduates of 
Goucher College only. One is unlimited as to place of study and subject; the other 
is for the political education of women. 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Two fellowships for women 
in education and a number of scholarships in all fields. Tuition is usually remitted. 


University of Maryland, College Park. Six fellowships in education of $1000 each 
and free tuition. Grants ranging from $50 to $500 for materials, books, travel, or 
other expenses. 


Harvard University: Graduate School of Education, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
A number of fellowships and scholarships covering tuition. 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Three scholarships of tuition only for 
candidates for master’s degree in education. Four scholarships of tuition only in 
any department. Seven fellowships covering board, room, and tuition. 


Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan. A number of assistantships, schol- 
arships, and fellowships, ranging in value from $300 to $2000. 


University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan. A number of graduate assistantships, 
carrying stipends from $1050 to $1150. The student must pay tuition and fees and 
give one-half time to the department in which appointed. 


Macalester College, St. Paul 5, Minnesota. A number of fellowships, ranging in 
value from $300 to $600 per year, usually for graduate work in the University of 
Minnesota. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. One scholarship in the field of inter- 
cultural education and a number of other scholarships. 


University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi. A number of non-working fel- 
lowships valued at $500 each. 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville. Several fellowships open to 
women students on the graduate level. 


University of Missouri, Columbia. A limited number of scholarships at $350 per 
year and fellowships at $650 per year. No out-of-state tuition. 


The Creighton University, Omaha 2, Nebraska. Some teaching fellowships and 
some graduate assistantships in education, carrying a stipend of $750 the first year 
and $800 the second year. No exemption from tuition and other fees. 

Ipa V. FLOWERS, Chairman 

Chi Chapter, Pi Lambda Theta 





()ur CONTRIBUTORS 


HOWARD LEE NOSTRAND 


Howard Lee Nostrand is a Professor of Romance Languages and Executive 
Officer of the Department of Romance Languages at the University of Washington, 
at Seattle. He received his primary and secondary education in the public schools of 
New York City, then went to Amherst College for his Bachelor's degree, Harvard 
for the M.A., and the Sorbonne for the Doctorat de l’/Université de Paris. He moved 
to Washington from Brown University in 1939, and took leave of absence from the 
end of 1944 to the spring of 1947, in order to serve as Cultural-Relations Attaché 
to the U. S. Embassy at Lima, Peru. His latest writing is a pamphlet published by 
the Hazen Foundation at New Haven, Connecticut. Its title is The Cultural Attaché: 
Field Organizer and Intellectual Leader in Six Areas of Cooperation Between 
Peoples. 


JOSE D. MONSANO 


José D. Montafio was born in La Paz, Bolivia, where he received his schooling 
largely in the American Institute, a primary and secondary school founded by a 
Methodist Mission but integrated in 1942 into the Bolivian-American cooperative 
program. His father was a physician and his mother is a teacher. He is now studying 
City Planning at the University of Washington, and has volunteered to teach 
Spanish in one of the teams of staff members and native ‘informants,’ when this 
method of elementary language instruction was introduced there in the fall of 1947. 


CARLOS bE GREIFF 


Carlos De Greiff was born in Medellin, Colombia. The poet, Leon De Greiff is 
his uncle. After spending several years of his childhood in the United States, Carlos 
returned to Colombia and received his degree of Bachiller from the Colegio de 
Ramirez, a military academy. Now he is a senior in Mechanical Engineering at the 
University of Washington, planning to specialize in industrial engineering before 
he returns in another year and a half to practice in his country. 


BEATRICE HARRISON 


Beatrice Harrison is a Peruvian by birth, though her parents are both British. 
She attended Villa Maria Academy in Lima, a bilingual school most of whose 
teachers are nuns from the United States. She has worked as a secretary for the 
British Council representative in Lima, the counterpart of the United States or French 
Cultural-Relations Office. She is now a premedical student at the University of 
Washington. 


FRANCISCO E. CARRILLO 


Francisco E. Carrillo Espejo, a Peruvian born in Lima, is specializing in Spanish 
Stylistics, literary history and criticism, while writing poetry on the side. He attended 
Markham College, a British-Peruvian bilingual school in Lima, and received his 
degree of Bachiller en Humanidades at Lima’s University of San Marcos, which 
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justly prides itself on having been founded in 1551, eighty-five years before Har- 
vard came into being as the earliest university in the northern part of the New 
World. 


WINIFRED HUI YANG 


Winifred Hui Yang graduated from St. John’s University, Shanghai, China, in 
1942 and came to the United States in September, 1946. She spent one year at the 
University of Washington doing post-graduate work and teaching in the College 
of Economics and Business. She was awarded fellowships from both Columbia 
University in New York and the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Miss Yang accepted the fellowship at Columbia and is now working toward her 
doctorate there. Miss Yang taught in two universities in China and will continue 
to teach when she returns to China. Born in Peiping, China, twenty-four years ago, 
she received her high-school education in Nanking. 


MARGARET WILLIS 


Margaret Willis is a graduate of Wellesley and has an M.A. from Columbia 
University. On leave from her position as Associate Professor of Social Science 
Education in the University School of Ohio State University, Miss Willis is at pres- 
ent serving as principal of the Cairo School for American Children in Maadi, Egypt. 
In addition to her teaching experience in American public schools and at Maryland 
State Normal School, Towson, and Bennet Junior College, Millbrook, New York, 
Miss Willis has taught in Japan and in Istanbul, Turkey, at Constantinople 
Women’s College. 


NANCYE H. KERR 


Nancye H. Kerr is a New Zealander by birth and was educated at St. Joseph’s 
Convent, Auckland Girls’ Grammar School and Auckland Teachers’ Training 
College. During the year 1946-47, she studied physical education at the University 
of Washington under a scholarship awarded by the Institute of International 
Education of New York. She is at present Senior Physical Education Mistress at 
the Auckland Girls’ Grammar School. 

Although her major interest lies in all branches of the physical education field, 
she is also keenly interested in the problem of international relations. During her 
stay in this country, she was a popular speaker among groups interested in advancing 
the cause of international understanding through contact and mutual understanding 
of peoples. 


MILES CARY 


A biography of Miles Cary appeared in the May, 1946, issue of the Pi Lambda 
Theta JOURNAL. At present Dr. Cary is at the University of Minnesota during a 
year’s leave of absence from the McKinley High School in Hawaii. 


DONALD NYLEN 


Donald Nylen has been associated with the Seattle Public Schools since 1925 
and is currently Director of Counseling. He received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
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from the University of Washington and his Ph.D. degree from the University of 
Vienna in 1934. His study in Vienna was done on an exchange fellowship under 
the auspices of the Institute of International Education. 

Dr. Nylen traveled widely in Europe in 1933-34 and again in 1937. In 1945, 
he served as research analyst with the Morale Division of the U. S. Strategic Bomb- 
ing Survey in England, Germany, and Austria. In 1947, he traveled in Sweden. 

Dr. Nylen served on the staff of the Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensberg, during the academic year 1934-35, and taught at the University of 
Washington in 1945-46. He was associated with the Ryther Child Center from 
1943 to 1945. 


ANNE WIGGIN 


The name of Anne Wiggin is closely associated with the work for young people 
and students of many nations. She has made many trips to Europe, Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine, Egypt, and China, studying conditions and learning of youth problems 
first hand. 

After graduating from Smith College, she served a number of years at Spring 
Street Neighborhood House in New York City. Later she was with the National 
Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association working with foreign students 
in American universities and colleges. She has also done relief work for students 
abroad through the European Students’ Relief and International Student Service. 
Since 1942 she has been connected with The World Student Service Fund. 


WALTER VAN HOUGHTON 


The letter from Eberhardt Klumpp was translated by Walter Van Houghton, a 
sophomore at Ventura Junior College, Ventura, California. He is majoring in eco- 
nomics, is a member of the German Club, and is enthusiastic about golf. 

As a corporal in the Forty-second Rainbow Division, Walter spent fifteen months 
overseas. He was stationed at Salzburg, Austria. 


MARTHA LUCILLE WALLACE 


Martha Lucille Wallace was Third Vice-President of Pi Lambda Theta from 
1943-45, and attended the Conference of the World Federation of Education As- 
sociations held in Tokyo, Japan, in 1937 as the Pi Lambda Theta representative. 
An A.B. degree from Mount Union College has been followed with graduate 
work at Columbia University and the University of Chicago in Student Personnel 
Administration and Human Development. 

She has served the National Association of Deans of Women in several capacities, 
now is Vice-President of the Dayton Branch of American Association of University 
Women, a member of the Board of Directors of the Dayton Y.W.C.A. and the 
Ohio Association of Family Relations and active in the Dayton World Affairs 
Council, Neighborhood Association Committee, and the Church Federation Family 
Life Division. 

As Assistant Principal of Colonel White High School, Dayton, Ohio, a confer- 
ence leader and speaker for youth groups, she tries to integrate information con- 
cerning youth. She is author of ‘Friendship Heights” and other personal problem 
materials. 
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ELSIE M. JEVONS 


Elsie M. Jevons is an assistant professor of Commercial Arts, the University of 
Nebraska, and is this year serving as faculty sponsor for Omicron Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta. She received a B.S. in Education and an M.A. in Economics from 
the University of Nebraska, and has taken further graduate work at Columbia 
University. 

During 1941-43 she was national executive secretary of Pi Lambda Theta, and 
from 1943 to 1946 she taught secretarial science at Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois. 





Old Friends! 


Oh thought to charm and bless! Tho heads grow gray 

Tis sweet to know how love lives on And shoulders bend 

Thru silence and long absence! That hearts keep young 

"Tis sweet to tread again Thru all the weight of years 

The haunts of long ago ‘And know 

And meet Nor Time nor Place. 

"Mongst landmarks unfamiliar Old Friends! 

The same glad smiles and Sweet thoughts to cheer and soothe 
Friendly clasp of hand When hearts are sad—and yet no less 
As if To quicken all our happy days 

It were but yesterday we parted. And give a zest to our rejoicing. 
‘Tis sweet to know that e’en ELLA VicToRIA DosBs 





Toward a Twentieth-Century Idea of Youth 
(Continued from page 131) 


and were sending their results to the language-and-area study groups in the schools 
and universities abroad—might we not hope for a better understanding between 
peoples, as well as between the groups within each population? On the basis of 
experiments at the University of Washington, I made this suggestion to UNESCO, 
which at the Mexico City meeting of 1947 authorized the Director General to 
encourage and coordinate the development of synthesis groups or seminars wher- 
ever possible. The initiative must obviously grow up from the grass roots, however, 
and not downward from a slender international organization, before it can influence 
education appreciably. 

But while educators work at formulating the substance of cultural and inter- 
cultural education, they may be encouraged by the intense spirit of cooperation, 
apparently without precedent as a generalized standard, between the students and 
teachers of the United States. The truly mature personality of the individual with 
an extended prime of life is a vital expression of progress toward a new concept 
of youth. 


Howarp LEE NOSTRAND 
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Pi Lambda Thetans have been promoting the cause of 
world” by acquainting themselves with the many problems involved. It is fitting 
to close this issue of the JOURNAL with a message brought back from the Interna- 
tional Assembly of Women in Paris by Dr. Bernice Baxter of the Northern California 
Alumnz Chapter: 


“children around the 7 


“Europe is tired, hungry and cold. One or two small countries have escaped the ravages of wat, 
but for the most part, the countries stand a ready prey to ‘isms’ and to political theories which 
promise relief and hope of better living conditions. This is America’s golden opportunity to share 
her humanity and her dream for individual integrity and individual worth with the old world.” 








